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ABSTRACT 

Based on a larger longitudinal study, this document 
examines three nursing groups--those entering schools preparing 
registered nurses in 1962, 1965, and 1967. It describes and compares 
those who graduated and those who withdrew before graduation and 
examines the reasons why the students withdraw from both the 
students* and the program directors' points of view. The contents 
include 7 chapters, 47 tables, and four appendixes. Chapter headings 
are (1) The Nurse Career-Pattern Study, (2) Graduation and 
Withdrawal, (3) Variables Related to Graduatilon/Withdrawal, (U) 
School Variables and Graduated/Withdrew, (5) Reasons for Withdrawal, 
(6) Activities of Withdrawals after Leaving Nursing School, and (7) 
Discussion and Reccmmenaa tionc. (HD) 
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FOREWORD 



In 19G2 the National League for Nursing initiated the Nurse 
Career-Pattern Study— a longitudinal study designed to obtain 
definitive information Oi nursing students, their biogi^ap)hical char- 
acteristics, their occupational goals, their reasons for choosing a 
career in nursing, and their contribution to the health field after 
gi'aduation. 

The study is of particular interest to the Division of Nursing, 
which has resix)nsibility for developing and au.crmenting informa- 
tion about nursing needs and manpower resouices. Therefore, since 
enactment of the Nurse Training Act of 1964, the Division has 
supported the extension of the study to include information on 
student groups entering registered nursing programs in 1965 and 
19G7. 

The Division has utilized information obtained from the first 
stages of tl!e study in reports on the progress made under the 
le^^rislation for the improvement of nurse training. As the study 
progresses, the accumulating data are increasingly helpful in pro- 
viding a firm base for measuring the impact of Federal aid on 
nursing education and nursing services. 

This publication looks at the i:hree nursing student gi-oups in the 
study as a whole— those entering schools preparing registered 
nurses in 1962, 1965, and 1967. It describes and compares those who 
graduated and those who withdrew before graduation. It examines 
the reasons why the students withdrew from both the students' and 
the program directors' points of view. Mrs. Lucille Knopf, who has 
been the Director of the project since 1969 and formerly worked as a 
Research As.sociate for the ^tudy, is the author of the report. 

Two other comprehensive reports of this study have been pub- 
lished. The first, published by the Division of Nursing in 1972, was 
titled F rom Student to RN: A Re])oH of t fie Nurse Career-Pattern, 
Sti Jy and examined various aspects of the characteristics and 
career plans of the participants in the study. The second report, 
RN's: One and Five Years After Graduation^ was published by the 
National League for Nursing in 1975 and examined the carci'^r 
patterns of those who entered registered nursing programs in 1962. 
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Chapter I 

THE NURSE CAREER-PATTERN STUDY 



Chan^^e lias been the overriding characteristic of nursing educ a- 
thn for the p:u;t 20 years. Some changes have heen transitory, but 
others are now permanent. For example, the number of associate 
degree and baccahuireate programs has increased, many diploma 
programs have closed, and there has been wide experimentation in 
curriculums. Further, in practically all programs, teaching methods 
and requirements for graduation have been revised, application of 
open curriculum principles has been adopted, and students gener- 
ally in the "^Mnority in schools of nursing—men, married, and 
minority ethnic— have been more readily admitted 

The most recent count lists 598 associate degree, 461 diploma, and 
313 baccalaureate programs. In 1965, there were 177 associate 
degree, 821 diploma, and 198 baccalaureate programs. Ten years 
earlier, in 1955, there were only 19 associate degree but 963 diploma 
and 156 baccalaureate programs. In 1974, about 43 percent of all 
basic program graduates were from associate degree, 32 percent 
from diploma, and 25 i)ercent from baccalaureate programs; but in 
1965, 77 percent, and in 1955, 90 percent of all graduates were from 
diploma programs (/, ^, 

Data of a 1971-72 survey indicate a slow but steady increase of 
men and ethnic minority students in basic programs Ul Behind 
these statistics lies a 20-year history of nursings rapid acceleration 
from hospital-based training programs to an acceptable discipline in 
institutions of higher education-~changes often accompanied by 
struggle, sometimes apprehension, and frequently with the opposi- 
tion of nurses themselves. 

It was anticipation of change and an awareness of the need to 
understand and study the ramifications of these charges, especially 
those related to students and graduates of the three different 
registered nurse programs, that led the National League for Nurs- 
ing to decide in the early sixties to undertake the Nurse C-^.reer- 
Pattern Study. 



' Nuriiljcrs in partnthusL'S refrr to literature cittnl in reference lists followiii}? the chaptei 
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Background and Purpose of the Study 

Durinir the early Vjm% when the "shortaKe" of nui^es was a 
parlo^nltrohlen.. th.re was a ..eat deal of pressure on nu..n, 
to orotiuce more ^rraduales and to keep nurses in the work torce 
afterTadualion (5). Questions of recruitment into nursmj^. sup , 
nd demand, and utilization of mani>ow-er skills were -^^^^ 
bv the question of whether there were differences in the exiKcttU 
t'xt of i^rformance of ^aduates of the three ty,K. ' nro^rams 
preparing for repstered nurse licensure 

The need for a different system of education fo n d an 

ever-increasing supply were readily acknowled^-ed. A. • Mar 
L^aret Brideman said: "The problem came to be recoKnu as tnt 
irb e ont of overcoming the handicap of lon^^ continued m 
educational development and at the same time t^y--^;; 
with a runaway demand for more and more, better prt pared 
nurses (6)" An NLN official statement in 19C0 described the 
chara ct rittics and goals of the four different basu- '^u-ing pjo- 
.rr-.ms (7) Although the goals of the practical nursing i-.ogram were 
ea iW distfnguSed fn^m the other three programs, and although 
h 'bal^ralaureate program alone was r^-^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
•ulmission to graduate programs in nursing and beginning practice 
t"^^^ nursing, ti remained a great de a c«ion 
amonir educators, employer:., and especially iMA<!ntial students re 
Sng the real differe-nces in the thn^e registered nurse programs. 
^ t wts aga nst this b.u:kground that certain i^-rsistent questions 
werXnl^n ised for which there were no evaluative or experien- 

jrroararn rm»,l sum to Omr medn. yocdH, ayid lalentHi Are Htu(l n s 
rfSieritly informe.i al>out available nursing programs? Do they 
ne ce ve a difference in the programs? Are their reasons for choice 
of r'm "VKU the stated d.-,. ripl ion of the program? 

S nee serv ce re, nre„..:,.ts were felt at all levelH an.l in ,nos 
areas of nurs'ng pr. <-ti'. . then, were a great many unanHwere.l 
ues i.^s al^ut nurses alter graduation. What arc th. career plam 
TmZZiHludaitH? Are these plans nilate.i to the ty,H. of program 
ch the student is gra.iuate.i? Do cancer planK chunge 
H'twe^n admission and graduation? W/mt are f he occuj.>^ur,uUn ^ 
1 deter bed by jumtum. cliniaU area, ami employer ajUr - 
?^,n A ' ca c-er plans before gra.iuation and occupational role 
gr"d a ton similar? Are positions describe.l the Hame o 
•rently de,K.Tiding upon tlie b.usie nunung program atUTi<ie<l.' Do 
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occij[)ati(>nal roU^s clian^cc? At what F)oint after RTaduatiDn do 
occupational cljariK't's rxrur? What are the drHcrihahle runrr jnitten^ji 
of nurnvH ufh-r {jnulmifmnf \){) n'^'istcHMl mines leave tlie nursiri^c 
laU>r force? If so, wlieri and wliy? I)o tliey finrl einphjy tnent in (jtlier 
nonnursin^c areas or siniply ^top w(^rkin^'? Havin^M>nce left nursing:, 
d(^ nurse.s return to rujrsinK w.^rk? If so, wlien and wliy? 

In an effort to understariri artd descril^i' tlie students entering' 
basic nnrsin^c pro^^rarns and graduates' contrihutir^ns to nursing:, it 
was natural to raise (pjestions alnnit tlujs(* wlio are* xmA ^:ra(luat<Ml. 
For many years, wlien tlie dipNuna pn^^ram was predominant, 
alxnit a tliir'd u{ all students withflrew nePu'e K»'iiduatif>n is). As 
nursin^c education moved intf> junior colle^?es and as bju'i .ilaureate 
F>ro^,''rarns increasecj, it could not \n* predicted accuratrdy if witli- 
drawal would ccMitinue at tliat rate ur clian^^c. 'Jliis added to 'Jie 
unanswered rpicstions: What arv the withdniinil rntvH for the di ifer- 
ent tyin'H of nurHing i/rof/niniH/ Are any of tlu' dianu'teristics 
descrilmi^r students rcdated to ^rraduation or witlidrawal? If so. 
wliicl) ones? Do descriptions of ^:raduates and witlidi awal differ by 
type of pn^^cran? 

This, then, is tlie C(Mitext in wliicli tlie Nurse Career-Tattern 
Study, a lon^t^'rrn h^n^ritudinal study (jf participants from tlie time 
they en^*r nursing: schocd tlinMi^;h their years as nurses, was 
launched. 

Toward Quality in Nur-^infj: ;Vcc(/« and (ioah, RviHtrt of the. 
Surgeon CeneraVn Connnlfutit ^JroKpon Nnrninf/, vms published in 
HM;:I, a year after the N n . r'areer-Tatter Study had been 
started. Amr^n^: thi* recornrn* ndatic^ns of this ^^nnjp were HujCRes- 
ti()iis for study of tin* n*le of m'ruitment into schools of nursin^c, 
return of th<» inju*tiv<' niirse to practice, and the type of nur»in^^ 
educatif^n iieeded in relatic^n to the riesponsibilities and skill l(!Vel 
rerpjireri for hi^h (pjality patierit care. Clearly, there was a need for 
data describiii^: student nurses, ^fraduates, and their eventual 
contrih:jti(^n to the nursinK lalx^* f(M'ce. (D) 

Selection of Longitudinal Method 

It was ex|M'<'ted that throu^:h fcdlowin^ and Murveyin^ the same 
c()h(U'tM over a period of years a better picttue of nur Hinj-r students 
anri K'ariiiJiteM could be obtainerl than woiild \h* possibh* by other 
methods. The sttidy alr^o was anticipated to supply a descriptivi^ 
data base from a natiomil Harnple, which wr>uld be useful frjr 
c()mparison with both local httidien and htiidies of futun^ ^rtwvn- 
Horn of ruirhin^: sttjdents anri ^rraduates. Hy monitr>rin^ cluin^^'H in 
designated vju^iables over a period of tirm*, the loriKitutlinjd metbr)*! 
provides both a description of events and tlu* |H>sMihility of inferriuK 
causality. Data Kalhered at specific intervals would In* current 
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information from participants and less subject to recall error than 
(lata Kathercfi ex jHtiit facto. Subffroups which emerged could be 
studied in relation to the criteria Ixiing investigated. (A study of 
graduates fn)m previous years wiis a part of the original plan but 
was later abandoned for lack of funding. However, obtaining a 
representative sample of graduates of earlier years would have 
been an almost impossible task anyway, and reaching back more 
than 10 years from the inception of the Nurse Career-Pattern Study 
would have greatly diminished the number of associate and bacca- 
laureate graduates available for study.) The main assumptions of 
Nurse Career- Pattern Study were: the resFXJtidents were represent- 
ative of the student nurse population of the time; the questions 
asked over the years would supply the information desired; the 
intervals selected to ask these questions were adequate; and suffi- 
cient numbers of participants could be maintained in each data 
collection to make res[Kmses meaningful. 

Fox states: "The major strength of the longitudinal design is that 
it avoid.s the assumption of comparability of different groups, by 
using the same respondents at every data-collection interval. Its 
weaknes.ses are the length of time required to obtain a complete set 
of data and the fact that continued ex[)osure to the data-collection 
instruments and the research may produce a degree of sophistica- 
tion or test-wiseness in the respondents which is reflected in the 
data itO)." Since the Nurse Career-Pattern Study was not testing 
particii)ants, it was believed that the latter objection might not hold 
true in this case and that sophistication in response to questions 
might even be helF)ful. The advantages of a long-term study are 
descrilted by Goldfarb: . . the longitudinal method permits the use 
of the far more der)endable technique for inferring causation by 
watching the changes as the HiH-'cified variables interact over a 
period of time, ... A most important contribution of longitudinal 
data lies in its characterization of those who change . . . cross- 
sectional trend data hides the changes in individuals by a process of 
net balancing. . . (//)." Longitudinal methods have been used in 
demographic, growth, and genetic studies; in comparisons of scores 
on reiHjated inUdligence or aptitude testing; in estimating public 
opinion changes; and in the fields of occupational and educational 
research (/JJ). 

At the eighth of a series of multidisciplinary workshops dealing 
with longitudinal research in health professions education, the 
longitudinal method was defined as ". . . a iKJfiodic assessment and/ 
or measurement of changi;, or no change, in a specific sampling unit 
at df.'signated peri<Hls of time approF)riate for adequate evaluation. 
In this approach the sampling unit Ix-'comes its own control, and the 
ineasunm at two w;paraU; points in time provide data on subtle 
shias influencing the outcomes of development. The longitudinal 



approach is not the only way to conduct educational research 
Howovvr, for many questions, it is not only the best method but the 
nH)U\iX'(| ai»i)n>acli. . . (1,1)," 

iiowever, the arduous nature of data-f?athering in the longitudi- 
nal method cannot be overestimated. This is especially t.ue in such 
a study IS the Nurse Career-Pattern Study in which data-gathering 
FK'nod.s .it graduation and after graduation are based on length of 
nursmg program and extend over several yeais for any single 
questionnaire. Of critical importance, therefore, is the continuous 
attention to detail and record-keeping, not only of questionnaires 
but also of names and addresses. In addition, during the first few 
ye- rs after graduation there appear to be e.xteiisive name and 
addres.s changes primarily because of women who change their 
marital status. 

Nevertheless, the longitudinal method was assessed a.s being the 
best, approach for understanding the career patterns of nurses and 
the study w;is planned essentially to provide descriptions of events 
which .;ould lead to hypothesis-generating rather than hypothesis- 
testing. In fact, the question of whether or not all research should 
iKj directed to hypothesis-testing ha-, been raised by Bakan. Al- 
thou!'ii Bakan discusses research in psychology, his application to 
this .vudy 13 appropriate: "The preconception of the alternatives 
and thH disciplined limitation of the investigation to ihem, cuts out 
the po:ssibility of surprise, the leamii.g oi something which was no* 
thought of beforehand (U)." Analysis of longitudinal survey type 
data can lead to more precise delimitations of future areas of 
inquiry. In addition, unanticipated changes have occurred during 
the Nur.se Career-Pattern Study .vhi'-h, in turn, have produced 
expansion, modification, or additions tu the study as originally 
planned. & j- 

Enormous amounts of data have been gathered anu are being 
published periodically, usually by topical approach. The data of this 
study, bemgenumerative and totally the result of broad categoriza- 
tion from resr)onses to mail questionnaires, can be viewed as part of 
a process of studying the possibility of occurrence or nonoccurrer -e 
of events rather than pinpointing unquestionable fact. Naturally, 
where findings described appear logical and consistent with gener- 
ally held assumptions, they will be more readily acceptable. It may 
evrn become a case of the data simply demonstrating already 
regarded truisms. However, this is also a valid application of data 
interpretation, i.e., that truisms substantiated by observable facts 
are a better basis for judgment than guesses. Analysis of the data 
has been designed to provide for description by incidence, and to 
compare a specific characteristic with a later event. For example, 
the numljcr of married students is available from the initial ques- 
tionnaire. At an ap|)ropriate time in the study, the number who 
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were married at entn cO to the participating nursing programs 
^an be described as graduated or withdrawn or working or not 
working in nursing. 

Plan of the Nurse Career-Pattern Study 

The study was planned as four concurrent studies with samples 
drawn, students surveyed, and graduates followed by type of 
nursing program. Although the unit of sample was the nursing 
school the study describes individuals and, therefore, is not a 
comparative study of nursing programs. The study began with 
students entering a sample of practical nursing, diploma, and 
baccalaureate programs in the fall of 1962. In addition, all but eight 
of the then existing associate d,>^3e programs participated m the 
study Results of the practical n .rse sampling-students, gradu- 
ates, data of 5 years after gr li'ati(,n, and some data from 10 years 
after graduation— have b : oublished (/S). 

This report is confined ^) ^".sten^u nurse students and gradu- 
ates In addition to almost iH t;io assoc.a'a degree programs, the 
initial sampling included 14.7 rc^nt of diploma and 39J percent of 
baccalaureate programs. After passage of the Nurse Tram mg Act 
of 1964 the Division of Nursing, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, provided financial support for the study. At that time 
also, two additions were made to the study: replication of the study 
with students entering the three registered nurse programs in 1965 
and 1967 and a questionnaire to s' u.'ents who withdrew before 
graduation. Diploma and baccalau.t a-, schools in the original 
study were retained throughout suc( -'.oive years (except for di- 
ploma schools which closed, one baccalaureate program which could 
no longer continue and, in 1967, two baccalaureate programs which 
had changed their admission date for students). 

During these years (1962 through 196?) a number of new associ- 
ate degree programs opened. For the 1965 sample f l associa e 
degree programs were again asked to participate and all but 12 did 
so. All but three of these programs were retained for the lJb7 

sample (16). , , , . ^ j ■ ao non- 

The total number of individuals included in the study is 42,730. 
13 852 who entered associate degree programs, 15,468 who entered 
diploma programs, and 13,410 who entered baccalaureate programs. 
Of this group, 26,365, or 62 percent, have been graduated. 

In this study, biographical information, reasons for choice ot 
nursing, specific program and school, and early career plans were 
collected from entering students. In addition, biographical data and 
career plan information at the time of graduation were updated, 
time and reason for withdrawal obtained, and subsequent educa- 
tional and employment activities for those who did not complete the 
program sought. Graduates continue to be surveyed at 1, 5, 10, and 
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15 years after graduation. At the time this rejwrt is written, the 
study is into the fifth year after ^Taduation for the 1967 ^oup, and 
10 years after graduation for the 1902 j^rroup. Reports, therefore, of 
the lOth year anri mth year after jjrradualion are still to be done! A 
decision was made to t^Tminate the followup surveys with the 1965 
group at 1 year after graduation. 

All Nurse Career-Pattern Study questionnaires are gathered by 
mail. The questionnaires completed at the time of entrance and 
shor Jy before j^^raduation were sent in pjicka^'os to the participat- 
ing schools. Each package contained questionnaires, explanatory 
letters to student participants, stamped return envelopes, and 
instructions to the school staff responsible for distribution of the 
questionnaires. Respondents were instructed to place completed 
questionnaires in the envelopes, sea! them, and return them to the 
school staff member who would mail them to NLN. It was believed 
if one responsible individual mailed the questionnaires a better 
return would be insured. Questionnaires gathered after graduation 
are mailed to each individual at his home address. Detailed data- 
gathering procedures of these questionnaires have been described 
elsewhere (/7). 

This particular report deals with only one aspect of the study: 
graduation or withdrawal from nursing school. The findings are 
reF>orted by tyi>e of nursing j)rogram and, for the most part, data 
from all 3 years, 1962, 1965, and 1967, have been combined. 

Biographical Characteristics of Nurse Career-Pattern 
Study Participants 

In order to understand graduations and withdrawals from any 
educational program, knowledge of the characteristics of the total 
entering group is necessary. Biographical and other variables from 
the questionnaires completed at the time NCPS participants en- 
tered the nursing programs have been published by year of en- 
trance and by type of program (181 Some of the variables pertinent 
to this report are reproduced in appendix A, tables Al to A12, again 
by type of riur^sing orogram, but here with all years combined. 

Most of the students who entered the schools in this study were 
women; the highest proportion of men was found in associate 
degree programs, 4.2 [Kjrcent. Almost all those entering diploma and 
baccalaureate schools were 19 years of age or younger, single, and 
white. About 21 F)ercent of the associate degi'ee entrants were 
married, and almost 5 percent had been married at one time 
(separated, divorced, or widowed); about 41 percent were 20 years 
old or older; and 7 percent (the highest of the three programs) were 
l)lack. The questionnaire item gave a choice of "white," ''Negro," 
"Oriental," and "other (specify)." In keeping with current usage, 
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"black" in the text and tables refers to students who rhecked the 
option "Nefrro." Rt'liKioMS preferences of the respondents were 
similar for the associate and baccalaureate de(,Tee, with 31 percent 
Roman Catholic, somewhat over (52 percent l>elonpr>ng to other 
Christian religions, and between 2 and 3 percent Jewish, i-or 
diploma entrants, the proportion of Roman Catholics was higher, 40 
percent, and those belonging to lYotestant denominations or Jewish 
less than the other two programs. . 

Most of the diploma and baccalaureate students reported having 
been in the top fourth of their high school classes, 48 and 62 percent, 
respectively, while the highest proportion of associate degree stu- 
dents, 40 percent, said they had been in the second fourth of their 
high school classes. Very few students in any of the programs 
reported having been in the lowest quarter in high school. Ge".er- 
ally, students were attending nursing schools in the same States in 
which they had gone to high school; but students in nursing schools 
in different States were more than likely baccalaureate students. 
Alx)Ut 17 percent of those entering the associate degree program 
had previously attended nursing school, and some of these were 
graduates of practical nursing programs. Only small proportions of 
diploma and baccalaureate entrants had been in a nursmg program 
previously, 4 and almost 3 percent, respectively. . , • , 

Descriptions of fathers' occupations, education, and social index 
classification are similar for the associate degree and diploma 
students and somewhat different for the baccalaureate students. 
Fathers of assoc-iate degree and diploma students most frequently 
were skilled workers (22.4 percent and 25.8 percent respectively) or 
sale.s/derical workers (20.5 [Kircent and 23.2 percent). Somewhat 
over 10 percent of the fathers of the students in these two programs 
were classified as profe.ssional or semiprofessional workers. The 
same three occupational categories were predominant among the 
baccalaureate .students but in a different order and proportion: 
alwut 23 percent of the fathers were sales and clerical workers, 
followed by almost 19 percent who were professional and semi- 
orofe.ssional workers and alx)Ut 17 percent who were skilled work- 
ers Also slightly over 0 percent of fathers of baccalaureate stu- 
dents were identified with the health field, almost equally divided 
}j«.tween physicians and other health workers. Fathers in the health 
Held were proportionately lower for the associate degree and di- 
nlonia st udents (/.V^ . 

More than a third of the fathers of students in associate degree 
and diploma programs had fewer than 12 years of education and 
another 29 to 33 percent had completed 12 years of schoohng. About 
22 iHircent of fathers of bjiccalaureate students had fewer than 12 
years of education, and equal proportions (28 percent each) had 
either 12 yeans and 10 years or more education. 
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A social index classification was assigned to fathers of the 
participants. Social index, one of the few variables derived xrom 
other variables, was not coded as a simple outright response. U3ing 
and modifying a method originally devised by Hollingshead, the 
title of the father's occupation and his years of education are given 
a weighted score. All possible scores are then grouped from the 
lowest to the highest until the scores comprise five groups. Social 
index one indicates a major profession and over 16 years of 
education. Social index five would indicate semiskilled or unskilled 
work and minimal education. Typically, position four v/ould be 
assigned to a skilled worker or a sales/clerical worker with at least 
12 vears of education (20), 

Although social index four was most frequent for fathers in all 
three groups, the proportions were different, reflecting the differ- 
ences in fathers' occupation and education for those in associate 
degree and diploma programs as contrasted with those in the 
baccalaureate programs. More than 35 percent of the associate 
degree and 42 percent of the fathers of diploma students were 
assigned social index position four; this was followed in frequency 
by those at three on the index, about 16 and 21 percent, respec- 
tively. About 30 percent of the baccalaureate students' fathers were 
given classification four, 21 percent three, and another 30 percent 
higher on the scale, with about 1 in 10 at the highest level, one. 
Proportions for the lowest position on the scale ranged from 6 
percent for baccalaureate to 11 percent for diploma students. 

Family income information as reported by participants is similar 
for associate degree and diploma respondents. Between 20 percent 
associate degree and 22 percent diploma were at the lowest income 
level used in this study, about 43 percent and 45 percent at the next 
highest interval, and 29 percent and 23 percent in the higher 
income categories. Fourteen percent of baccalaureate degree stu- 
dents, on the other hand, reported family income at the lowest level; 
36 percent were at the nmt highest interval and 39 percent at 
higher levels. The actual amounts reported must be viewed in re- 
lation to the years the data were gathered, 1962, 1965, and 1967 (^i). 

It is apparent that although students in all three programs are 
similar in some characteristics, there also are differences, which 
makes each cohort unique. The associate degree student body is 
more heterogeneous as regards sex, marital status, age, and ethnic 
group than those in the other two programs. These entrants 
probably were capable high school students, may very well have 
had some nursing school experience before admission to the associ- 
ate degree program, and came from families of moderate means. 
The diploma students were relatively homogeneous as regards sex, 
marital status, age, and ethnic group. They were more likely to be 
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Roman Catholic than students in the other two programs, were 
good students in high school, and came from families of moderate 
means Entrants to baccalaureate degree schools were young, 
white, and single, prohablv very good students in high school, and 
may have come from families where the father had a higher 
educational level and income than fathers of students m the two 
other groups. 

Biographical Characteristics of Students in Other 
Studies 

The American Council on Education publishes national norms for 
students entering 2- and 4-year colleges {22). Comparison of the 
variables reported for all students with students entering the three 
types of nursing prograrr-. either for one sample, 1967, or all 
samples combined, shows some differences between the total college 
student group and entrants to nursing programs. 

Students in all three nursing programs were older and had 
reix)rted higher high school academic standing than students in the 
national group upon which the norms were based (table A^15). 
There were proportionally more white students in the nursing 
programs than in the national group. The disparity between nurs- 
ing students and the national group appears to be among those 
reporting **other^' ethnic identification. Options in the checklist for 
racial background on the ACE 1967 Student Information Form 
were: Caucasian, Negro, American Indian, Oriental, and other. In 
table A-15 the last three categories have been combined. Options on 
the Nurse Career-Pattern Study questionnaire were: White, Negro, 
Oriental, and other, with a request to write in and specify the lat- 
ter Written responses include such ethnic designations as Puerto 
Rican, Spanish American, as well as American Indian, Polynesian, 
Hawaiian, Filipino. For Careor-Pattern Study data in table A-15, 
"other" includes Oriental and all specific racial or ethnic identifica- 
tions where the respondent chose this option rather than white or 

Negro. . 

There were proportionally fewer Jewish students entering bacca- 
laureate nursing programs than other 4-year colleges, but more 
entering 2-year nursing programs than other 2-year college pro- 
grams. Also, higher percentages of entrants in the national groups 
than nursing students professed no religious affiliation. Family 
income reported by nursing students was proportionally lower than 
family income reported by those entering 2- or 4-year colleges. 
There was some similarity in years of fathers' education for bacca- 
laureate nursing students and students in 4-year colleges. Similar 
pro[x)rtions of entrants to associate degree and diploma programs 
reported fathers with 12 years of education as entrants to 2-year 
programs. 
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It would appear that entrants to nursing programs, when com- 
pared to national norms for all entering students to 2- and 4-year 
colleges display dissimilarities in certain biographical characteris- 
tics. 

In a Project Talent followup of high school students who were 
enrolled in 3-year (diploma) schools of nursing and 4-year baccalau- 
reate nursing programs, Schoenfelt concluded that ''Comparison of 
these two groups on the aptitude, achievement, interest, and tem- 
perament . . . showed them to be essentially the same. On the other 
hand, clear differences between the groups were found on biograph- 
ical items concerned with family background and educational plans. 

*'The composite picture suggested ... is that of two essentially 
different home environments. The girls who enrolled in college 
came from homes with a considerably higher socioeconomic level 
and better educated parents. These girls considered a college degree 

necessary for their work The girls in the three-year nurse group 

tend to come from "working class" homes , . . they did not consider a 
college degree necessary. As compared with parents of the college 
eirls, the parents of those in this group were not as well educated 

Dustan studied student characteristics in four nursing programs 
in one city (one associate degree, two dii)loma, and one baccalau- 
reate program) during the same time the Nurse Career-Pattern 
Study was being launched. She says: "When the social, economic, 
and educational backgrounds of the four student groups were 
viewed simultaneously, it was apparent that the associate degree 
program had attracted the oldest and most locally based grouj) of 
students, many of whom were married and had family responsibili- 
ties. Three-fourths of them had enrolled in some type of post-high 
school educational institution before entering their present pro- 
jrram, which made them the most educationally experienced of the 
four groups. In contrast, the two diploma schools had attracted the 
youngest .student groups drawn from the widest geographic area. 
Most of the .students had entered these two schools of nursing 
directly aRer leaving high school. Tlie baccalaureate program had 
attracted students who formed the middle group between the two 
extremes i^/^V 

A study of freshman students in the three types of registered 
nurse programs in one State led the author to the conclusion that 
"the associate degree student has a higher average age ... is 
married or was once married ... her father and mother did not 
finish high school; she probably ranked in the upper half of her high 
school class, but may have ranked In the lower half . . . did not have 
college work before nursing school but might have been an LPN or 
have had some LPN training. . . /' The diploma student, he says, 
^'entered nursing school right out of high school; is not married . . . 
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father and mother are hi^h school graduates, college graduates or 
may have some collefre education . . . ranked in the upixir half of her 
hiKh school graduatiuK class." The baecalaurealo student the 
author found, "is unmatried . . . father and mother are hiRh school 
graduates and possibly are collefro jri-aduates . . . and she ranked in 
the upper fourth of her hiRh school frraduatuitr c:a,ss. . . (23) 

These two freof,n-aphically localized studies also uidicate that the 
three registered nurse profrrams attract different pi-oups and the 
bio^aphical characteristics descried do not api>ear to differ sub- 
stantially from those described for the national sample in the Nurse 
Career-Pattern Study. 

Plan of this Report 

A short overview of the background and purposes of the Nurse 
Career-Pattern Study, reasons for choice of metho<loloBy, and plan 
of execution have been described. Biopn-aphical characteristics ot 
the enterinfr students with some comparisons from other studies 
are presented. Subsequent chapters are concerned with withdrawal 
before frraduation, variables related to praduation/withdrawal, rea- 
son for withdrawal, and activities of those who withdrew after 
leaving nursing school. 
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Chapter II 



GRADUATION AND WITHDRAWAL 

PresuiH.ihiV, those who enroll in nursing pro^jjams have inten- 
tions of becoming registered nurses. However, since 100 percent of 
those who enroll are not graduated, events intervene betweeii the 
t a of enrollment and the expected time of graduation which 
temporarily interrupt or permanently alter the intentions of some 
students. The underlying question is whether withdrawal before 
graduation is simply an inevitable fact of education life or a 
problem to be solved. Generally, withdrawal has been viewed as a 
problem for concern in both general and nursing education. 

There is a difference of opinion among observers as to just who 
should be called a withdrawal. Are the students who leave tempo- 
rarily and return at a futjre date included? Are students who 
transfer to other schools v/ithdrawals? If students change their 
major.s, are they withdrawals from one area and admissions to 
another? These questions have been circumvented by defining the 
exact meaning of withdrawal for a specific study. 

In studies reviewed for this report, there was a difference in 
terminology, often without definition; for example, terms used were 
withdrawal, attrition, and dropout rates and graduation, persist- 
ence, and retention rates. For the NCPS, "graduated'* or "with- 
drew" are the terms used, but the assumption is made that attrition 
rates and dropout rates are comparable to withdrawal rates; and 
retention and persistence rates are comparable to graduation rates. 

Sometimes schools are reluctant to publish attrition rates be- 
cause they l:H3lieve these may strengthen an impression that with- 
drawal is consi »ered a problem. The question can then be asked: Is 
there an accept**ole rate of withdrawal? What is this rate? When 
does this rate change from being acceptable to being a problem? 
When a problem concerning withdrawal before graduation is dis- 
cerned, where and how are solutions derived? 

Withdrawal before completion is not a phenomenon peculiar to 
nursing schools. In fact, in comparison with other post-high school 
education, nursing may be on the plus side in retaining its students. 
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Withdrawal Rates in Nonnursing 

Shelves have bc>en filled with studies and rejwrts concerning 
attrition anions colk"Ki> students. The subject has been approached 
from various and multiple disciplines. IVycholopical, sociolopcal, 
biological, demojrraphic, instittf.ionsil, and financial fiictors have 
been explored. Yet, in a review of 35 different studies Summerskill 
concluded "... American colleges lose, on the a verapis approxi- 
mately half of their students in the four years after matriculation. 
Some 40 percent of collepe students graduate on schedule and in 
addition approximately 20 percent praduate at some college some- 
day. These have been the facts for several decades in American 
higher education (i)." Although this was published in the early 
sbcties, later national data do not appear to differ greatly. Astin 
found, with the class of 1970 in 4-year colleges, that 47 percent had 
received a degree within four years, and by a broader definition of 
retention, "received a degree or was still enrolled," found about 59 
percent included (2). Also, in studying stability of ci.reer choice 
among college students, Astin and Panos report ". . . the student's 
choice of a career at the time he enters college typically changes by 
the time of graduation. Only two of the careers, nurse and school- 
teacher, managed to hold as many as half the students initially 

choosing them (5)." 

Withdrawal rates for 2-year colleges appear to be even higher 
than for 4-year schools. Astin found that 38 percent of students in 2- 
year colleges received a degree within 2 years and about 41 percent 
had either received an associate degree or were still enrolled after 2 
years (4). 

A study of junior colleges in one area estimated an attrition rate 
of about 52 percent between the first and second years (5). 



Withdrawal Rates in Schools of Nursing 

During the years diploma programs were predominant, it was 
generally assumed that about one-third f all student nurses 
withdrew before graduation. This assumption was ba:.ed, for the 
most part, on careful documentation by Taylor ol withdrawal and 
reason for withdrawal by each year in the diploma program (6). 
When there were only two types of nursing programs, and very few 
baccalaureate at that, proportions reported usually renected both 
programs combined (7). 

Attrition rates of 42 and 44 percent for baccalaureate programs 
and 31 and 33 percent for diploma programs were reported by Tate 
for classes graduating in the late fifties (8). Rottkamp reported that 
the average attrition rate in baccalaureate programs from 1954-55 
through 1961-62 was 41 percent (9). 
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Rowc and Flitter rcportod attrition rates of 42 and 43 percent for 
classes of lOlVl and IDOf) in associate doKTce proprrams in nursinjr, 
while Monta^' noted a withdrawal rate avera^nnp: 41 percent for the 
years VM) throu^Mi nm {jn, ll\ If rates for all types of nursing 
pro^T-ams for the years \m) Wwou^h are combined, there is a 
ran^'e of 29 jwrcent to 34 ix>rrr-t of students who withdrew before 
g'raduation according): to the American Nurses' Association {12). 
Data for the studies mentioned— Tate, Rottkamp, Rowe and 
ANA— are derived from the annual survey of nursing schools 
conducted by the National Lea^rue for Nursing, 

A summar>^ of studies related to attrition prior to 1966 indicated 
that "... four published and ten unpublished studies each giving 
the drop-out rate for one or two schools, showed that the attrition 
rate ranged from 24 percent to 56 percent with the average beine 39 
percent {lS)r ^ 

There have been geographically localized, single school, or single 
program studies of attrition rates 15), Other studies related 
cognitive ability, psychological responses, personality factors, and 
combinations of these variables to eventual graduation of nursing 
students (16, 17, 18, 19, 20). Generally, these studies were done in a 
small number of schools or with one type ofbasic nursing student. 

It IS not the intention in citing these studies to provide a complete 
guide to studies of either nonnursing or nursing students as related 
to graduation and withdrawal, but simply to indicate that much 
investigation has been done and is available. 

However, in none of the available material was there a national 
study comprising nursing students in all three types of registered 
nurse programs which studied the same cohorts in relation to 
graduation and withdrawal. 



Graduation/Withdrawal Rates in the Nurse Career- 
Pattern StuJy 

"Graduated" in the NCPS means that participants completed the 
same type of nursing program in which they were enrolled at the 
beginning of the study, either in the stipulated time or within 1 
year after the expected date of graduation. 

"Withdrawal" from nursing school in this study means that the 
participants completely ceased their association with nursing or 
transferred to a different type of basic nursing program or trans- 
ferred to a nursing program of unknown type. 

After the initial questionnaires were gathered from entering 
students, a list of participants in each school in the study was 
prepared. This list was then sent to the director of the nursing 
program for verification and spelling of names and designation of 
address, sex, and marital status if the information was missing. 
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After the director had checked the list, it was assumed that these 
were indeed the entering students. Shortly before the date stipu- 
lated at the beginning of the study as the probable date of 
graduation, the same list was sent back to the director asking her 
to: confirm the date of graduation (so that the second questionnaire 
for those graduating could be sent on time to the school), indicate 
those who had withdrawn, and place next to the name of each 
student who had withdrawn the appropriate reason from a check- 
list of reasons for withdrawal. ^. 

If students had transferred to another nursing school the director 
was asked to name the school to which students had transferred or, 
if unknown to her, the school to which transcripts had been sent. If 
the director did not know the name of the school, the participant 
was contacted directly. 

Table 1 gives rates of graduation and withdrawal for Career- 
Pattern Study participants by year of entrance and type of program 
and for all years combined. The graduation rate among associate 
degree students ranged from 58.5 percent for the 1962 group to 62.4 
percent for the 1967 group with a total of 60.6 percent for all 3 years 
combined. The range for diploma students was between 67.6 percent 
for 1962 to 72.5 percent for 1967 with 69.7 percent for all years. In 
baccalaureate programs 50.5 percent in the 1962 group were gradu- 
ated, in the 1967 group, 58.2 percent; the overall percentage was 
53.6 percent. 



Table 1.— Rates of graduation and withdrawal, by program and year of entrance 



Completion status 



Year of entrance 



1962 
No. Pet. 



Graduated 1.336 

Withdrew 9^7 

Total - 2.283 

Graduated 3,689 

Withdrew 1.767 

Total M56 

Graduated 1.868 

Withdrew 1.832 

Total 3.700 



1965 
No. Pet. 



1967 
No. Pet. 



Total 
No. Pet. 



58.5 
41.5 
100.0 



67.6 
32.4 
100.0 



50.5 
49.5 
100.0 



Assoelate degree 



3.285 
2.242 
5,527 



3.978 
1,741 
5.719 



59.4 
40.6 
100.0 



3,772 
2.270 
6.042 



Diploma 



69.6 
30.4 
100.0 



3,113 
1,180 
4,293 



Baccalaureate 



2.612 
2,439 
5,051 



51.7 
48.3 
100.0 



2,712 
1,947 
4.659 



62.4 
37.6 
100.0 



3.393 60.6 
5,459 39.4 
13,852 100.0 



72.5 10,780 69.7 
27.5 4,688 30.3 
100.0 15,468 100.0 



58.2 
41.8 
100.0 



7,192 53.6 
6.218 46.4 
13,410 100.0 
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These data indicate that graduation rates in this study differed 
among the three types of nursing programs. For all three programs, 
however, the rate of graduation increased during the years of 
participation in the Career-Pattern Study. 

Summary 

,This chapter is a short over\ie\v of the various definitions used to 
enumerate graduates and withdrawals. In the Nurse Career-Pat- 
tern Study graduation means completion of a nursing program of 
the same type in which participants were enrolled when starting 
with the study. Withdrawal refers to all who ceased their associa- 
tion with nursing completely or who transferred into a different 
type of nursing program. 

Rates of graduation/withdrawal among nonnursing and nursing 
students are presented. Graduation rates among nursing students 
appear to be higher than rates reported for national samples of 2- 
and 4-year colleges. 

Proportions graduating differ among the three registered nurse 
programs. The diploma program has the highest proportion gradu- 
ating, followed by the associate degree and baccalaureate programs. 
The proportion of Nurse Career-Pattern Study participants gradu- 
ating each of the three programs increased during the years 
covered by the study. However, the overall proportion withdrawing 
from any one type of program does not appear to be very different 
from attrition rates reported in other studies of nursing students. 

At the time this information was gathered, an unanticipated 
problem was encountered. In many schools there were students 
who would be graduated from the same type of program or same 
school but not at the same time as the class with which they 
entered nursing school. For these participants, individual records 
were kept and students were retained in the study continuing with 
the second questionnaire which was gathered at the time of each 
graduation. To keep order in the data collection and processing, an 
arbitrary cut-off point was set as 1 year after the original date of 
graduation. 

In addition, each student who withdrew received a questionnaire. 
These were read as soon as possible after being received. If the 
participants indicated they had reenrolled in a nursing program of 
the same type from which they had withdrawn, every attempt was 
made to include them among the graduates. They were then sent 
the questionnaire meant for graduates at the probable time of 
graduation. If these questionnaires were returned and indicated 
the participants had completed the program, they were considered 
graduates and retained in subsequent years of the study. If partici- 
pants did not respond to inquiries or did not return the question- 
naire meant for graduates, they were considered withdrawals. In 
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this manner, each individual who started with the study was 
assigned a desi^ation: graduated or withdrawn. 
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Chapter III 



VARIABLES RELATED TO GRADUATION/ 
WITHDRAWAL 

A knowledge of graduation and withdrawal rates can be useful, 
but they are more meaningful when specific variables are known to 
contribute to them. Are certain personal characteristics of nursing 
students related to whether or not they complete a program? Do 
family background characteristics affect students' graduation or 
withdrawal from nursing schools? Will students' previous educa- 
tional experiences influence their subsequent graduation or with- 
drawal from nursing school? 

To gain an understanding of the possible answers to such ques- 
tions, almost all variables from the initial questionnaire completed 
at the time NCPS students entered nursing school were cross- 
tabulated with students' statuses as graduated or withdrew. Exam- 
ination of biographical characteristics for each group, those enter- 
ing in 1962, 1965, and 1967 by type of program, reveals no gross 
differences within nursing programs (i). Therefore, for purposes of 
this report, data on respondents for all 3 years have been combined. 
All participants have been included and the data analyzed by cross- 
tabulation of specific variables by graduation or withdrawal. Not all 
available variables are reported: those selected for tabular presen- 
tation are possibilities for deeper study. 

This chapter presents cross-tabulation tables for characteristics 
of study participants as divided by graduated or withdrew. Personal 
characteristics— sex, marital status at entrance, age at entrance, 
ethnic group, religious preference, family income, and comparison of 
birthplace and location of high school from which they were gradu- 
ated—are described. Certain variables describing parents are in- 
cluded in the graduated/withdrew analysis: father's occupation, 
father's social index, mother's occupation, parents' education. Three 
characteristics of participants' education prior to nursing school are 
also described by graduated/withdrew: high school academic stand- 
ing, geographic location of high school, and previous attendance in a 
nursing education program. Finally, separate tabulations are pre- 
sented for high school academic standing by graduated/withdrew, 
marital status, and ethnic group. 

• For derivation of Social Index see chapter I. 
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statistics are reported for variables describing personal charac- 
teristics, parents' characteristics, and those related to prior educa- 
tion when the chi s(iuare probability was less than .001. In many 
cases, the tables compare a predominant group with a much smaller 
group: for example, single versus married and formerly married m 
the diploma and baccaU.ureate samples. The very unequal numbers 
plus the large total number need to be kept in mind when examm- 
ing these statistical results. The corrected contingency coefficient is 
also reported when chi square had a probability of less than .001. In 
addition to reporting a chi square level, it is desirable to mdicate 
the strength or degree of relationship between variables. 

Unfortunately, most tests of association make assumptions which 
are not applicable to the data in this study. The majority of 
variables dealt with are categorical and nominal, rather than 
continuous. One measure, however, readily derived from the chi 
square, which gives some indication of degree of relationship, is the 
contingency coefficient (2). When variables are independent and 
unrelated the contingency coefficient is zero. The upper limits are a 
function of the number of rows and columns in the table and cannot 
reach 1 0 as with parametric correlations. A correction can be built 
into the formula which would produce a 1.0 coefficient if the data in 
the tables were distributed in diagonal cells. The corrected contin- 
gency coefficient (cc) appears in the appropriate tables as a decimal. 
Higher numeric values imply a stronger relationship than lower 
numeric values. Most of the corrected contingency coefficients in 
the following tables do not reach a very high numeric value; 
nevertheless, they are helpful in contributing to a summary of the 
magnitude of differences between distributions in the tables. Ihe 
statistical results do not explain the amount of variance in the 
observed relationships, nor do they explain the direction of the 
relationship in terms of positive or negative. 

The tables do, however, supply a descriptive background ot a 
national sample from the three types of programs, which can be 
used to assess the entire phenomenon of graduated/withdrew. All ot 
the tables give results by type of nursing program: associate 
degree, diploma, and baccalaureate. 

Personal Characteristics 

When graduated'withdrew is viewed by sex, the proportions of 
men and women among associate degree respondents differed very 
little (table 2). There were differences among the diploma and 
baccalaureate, with proportionally fewer men graduating than 
women, but only among the diploma respondents did the degree of 
difference reach the level of significance set in this study. However, 
the total number of men in the diploma and baccalaureate pro- 
grams was not great. 



Table 2.— Graduated/withdrew, by sex and type of program: all years combined ^ 



Sex 



Women Men Total 

Status No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. 



Assoeiate degree 

Graduated 8.051 60.7 342 59.2 8.393 60.6 

Withdrew 5.223 39.3 236 40.8 5.459 39.4 

Total.... 13.274 100.0 578 100.0 13,852 100.0 

Diploma 

Graduated 10.664 69.8 116 58.0 10.780 69.7 

Withdrew 4.604 30.2 84 42.0 4,688 30.3 

Total 15.268 100.0 200 100.0 15.468 10o!o 

13.11, df= 1, p less than .001, ee .041. 

Baeealaureate 

Graduated 7,152 53.7 40 40.4 7.192 53 6 

Withdrew.. 6,159 46.3 59 59.6 6.218 46.4 

T<^'tal - 13.311 100.0 99 100.0 13,410 100.0 



' 1962. 1965 and 1967 groups. 

Marital status and its relationship to graduation or withdrawal is 
described in table 3. Among associate degree participants, 71,8 
percent of the married students were graduated and 64,4 percent of 
formerly married (widowed, separated and divorced), both higher 
than the proportion, 56.4 percent, of graduated single students. 

Although there are descriptive differences in graduation/with- 
drawal and marital status for diploma students, these were not 
statistically related. Among diploma participants, 73.1 percent of 
the small group of formerly married students were graduated, as 
were 69.8 percent of the single students and 64.4 percent of the 
married students. There are very unequal groups among the 
baccalaureate participants, but among these students the highest 
rate of graduation was among those who were single, 53.8 percent, 
followed by the married, 49.4 percent, and then the formerly 
married, 32.9 percent. 

Since marital status and age are related in the general popula- 
tion, it is reasonable to assume they are related \n the Nurse 
Career-Pattern Study groups. The findings in table 4, graduated/ 
withdrew by age at entrance, are similar to those in table 3. The 
associate degree students who were over 30 years of age when they 
entered a nursing program had a higher graduation rate, 72.1 
percent, than any of their younger cohorts. In fact, the lower the 
age group among associate degree participants, the lower the rate 
of graduation. 
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Table 3.-<5raduated/wlthdrew, by marital status at entrance and type of program: 

all years combined ^ 



Marital s tatus at entrance 

Formerly 

Single Married married Total 

Sta tus No. Pct. No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. 

Associate degree 

Graduated 5.532 56.4 2,341 71.8 440 64.4 8,313 60.5 

Withdrew 4,270 43.6 919 28.2 243 35.6 5.432 39.5 

Tomr//.-"---"------ 9,802 100.0 3,260 100.0 683 100.0 13,745 100.0 

= 246.53. df = 2, p less than .001. cc .173. 

Diploma 

Graduated 10.458 69.8 197 64.4 57 73.1 10,712 69.7 

Withdrew 4,535 30.2 109 35.6 21 26.9 4,665 30.3 

S 14.993 100.0 306 100.0 78 100.0 15.377 100.0 

Baccalaureate 

Graduated 6.979 53.8 120 49.4 27 32.9 7 126 53.6 

Withdrew 5.998 46.2 123 50.6 55 67.1 6.176 46.4 

TotLr/////////---- 1 21977 100.0 243 100.0 82 100.0 13.302 100.0 
X 2 = 15.99, df = 2. p less than .001. cc .045. 

' Excludes religious Brother and aster, and unknown rnantal status. 

The opposite is true of the baccalaureate participants. The older 
the studentr the less likely they were to be graduated: 41.6 percent 
for those ovor 30. Of those 19 and under, the youngest group, 
usually thougt>. of as college freshmen, 53.1 percent were gradu- 
ated. The highest proportion of those graduating, 60.6 percent, were 
from the group 20 to 24 years old. . , 

The proportion of diploma participants graduating in each ot the 
four age groups did not differ greatly from the proportion graduat- 
ing for the entire group. • •, * 

Findings for graduated/withdrew by ethnic group were similar for 
all three programs (table 5). White students had the highest 
graduation rates. Among the associate degree and diploma partici- 
pants, those in the category "other" had the lowest proportions 
graduating: 49.8 percent and 56.5 percent respectively. For the 
baccalaureate group, black students had the lowest proportion 
graduating, 28.6 percent, considerably less than the group as a 

whole, 53.6 percent. . „ ^ j 

Designated religious preference was related statistically to gradu- 
ated/withdrew in two of the groups, diploma and baccalaureate, but 
for all three groups the pattern was the same (table 6). Roman 
Catholic students were graduated in higher proportions than those 
of other Christian religions or the Jewish faith. The lowest propor- 
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Table 4,-Gf8duaMwith(lrew, by age at entrance and type of program; all years combined ' 



Age at entrance 



19 and under M 25-29 30 and over Total 
No, Pet, No, Pet, No, Pet, No, Pet, No, Pet. 



Associate degree 

4,223 5(1 1,605 6/,5 616 70,6 1.731 72,1 8.175 « 

3,581 45,9 772 32,5 257 29,4 670 27,9 5,280 3i 

7,804 100,0 2.377 100,0 873 100,0 2,401 100,0 13.455 10( 

,\' = 354,74. dl = 3,pless than ,001.cc,199. 

Diploma 

^*6d » 69,7 669 70,1 97 72,4 103 64,^ 10,429 6! 

4.148 30.3 285 29,9 37 27,6 56 35,2 4,526 3( 

^^^^^ 13,708 100.0 954 100,0 134 100,0 159 100,0 14,955 IOC 

Baccalaureate 

6,162 53,1 724 60,6 37 49,3 52 41,6 6.975 K 

"^e^ 5.434 46,9 470 39,4 38 50,7 73 58,4 6.015 4f 

^^'^1 11.596 100,0 1,194 100,0 75 100,0 125 100.0 12.990 IOC 

= 32,51. dl-- 3. p less ttian ,001, cc ,062, 



' Enciudes ambiguous and oo lesponse lo age, 
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Table 4.- 



Graduatediwithdrew, by age at entrance and type of piosram: all years combined ' 



Age al entrance 



^!LJl_jL_Ii_jL^Pct, No, Pet. No. Pet. 



Associate degree 

^•6 1,731 72,1 8,175 60.8 

^S'' 670 27,9 5,280 392 

3,Ptessthan;'«)i:cc'.199r ™ ^""O "Kl'O 13,455 100.0 



4,223 


54.1 


1.605 


67.5 


616 


3.581 


45.9 


772 


32,5 


257 


7.804 


100.0 


2,377 


100.0 


873 



p less than .001, cc .062. 

iKl no response lo age, 



Diploma 



9,560 


69.7 


669 


70.1 


97 


4,148 


30.3 


285 


29.9 


37 


13,708 


100,0 


954 


100.0 


134 



Baccalaureate 



6.162 53,1 724 
5.434 46,9 470 39.4 



103 64.8 10,429 69.7 
56 35.2 4,526 30.3 
159 100.0 14,955 100.0 



60,6 


37 


49,3 


52 


41,6 


39.4 


38 


50.7 


73 


58.4 


100,0 


75 


100.0 


125 


100.0 
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Table 5. -Graduated/ withdrew, by ethnic group and type of program: all years 

combinod ^ 



Ethnic group 



White 



Black Other Total 



Status No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pct._ 

Associate degree 

Graduated 7,734 617 500 50.7 138 49.8 8,372 60.6 

Withdrew 4,810 38.3 437 49.3 139 50.2 5,436 39.4 

TotLl 12,544 100.0 987 100.0 277 100.0 13,803 100.0 
=■ 60.19, df = 2. p le.ss than .001, cc .086. 

Diploma 

Graduated.. -10,406 mi 268 60.6 87 56.5 10,761 69.7 

Withdrew 4,438 29.9 174 39.4 67 43.5 4,679 30.3 

ToTar_'.:_'. 14.844 100.0 442 100.0 154 100.0 15.440 100.0 
= 31.05, df = 2, p less than .001, cc. 058. 

Baccalau.'sate 

Graduated 6.902 55.1 208 28.6 72 49,7 7.132 53.6 

w'hdTew 5,613 44.9 520 71.4 73 50.3 6,206 46.4 

TotLl . " - 12.515 100.0 728 100.0 145 100.0 13,388 100.0 

X = 196.37. df = 2. p less than .001. cell 56. 

• Excludes amDiguous and no response lo ellinic group, 

tions graduating were among those who had no religious prefer- 
ence: 57.9 percent associate degree, 59.8 percent diploma, and ^8.1 
percent baccalaureate. 

Distributions for graduated/withdrew by family income are givon 
in table 7 Among the associate degree and baccalaureate partici- 
pants, those in the lowest income group had the lowest proportions 
graduating: 56.2 percent associate degree and 48 pei-cent baccalau- 
reate The highest income group among diploma participant.?— the 
fewest participants-had the lowest rate of graduation, 66.5 per- 
cent, followed by those at the opposite end of the income scale 
where 67 5 percent were graduated as compared with 69.9 percent 
for the entire group. The highest proportion of graduatmg associate 
degree and diploma students was in the $5,000-9,999 group, 62.7 
percent and 71.6 percent respectively. Among baccalaureate stu- 
dents, the highest proportion graduating was in the $10,000-14,999 
group, 57.1 percent, as compared with 54 percent for the entire 

^The actual amounts reported in table 7 need to be considered in 
relation to the economy, since data in this table reflect three 
different years. Nationally, income levels rose between 1962 and 
1967 (5). Family incomes reported by study participants showed 
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-GraduatedMhdre*, by tellgtous prefem and type ot mm. all years combM ' 



Beigwsptelefence 

■ . . Pti. No. Pel, to. Pel. No, Pet. 

Associate degree 

Gradualed .,. . 

T«al ,f ^^'^ « 38,5 W 42.1 5,347 3! 

™° 8'593 1M.0 429 10O.J 271 ictO 13,59B I 

Diploma 

Graduated 



73,9 i,S32 66,9 87 67.4 55 598 10662 I? 
Tow 2,931 ai 42 32.6 37 402 Z I 

rm^^^:mMi^r 52 ralo 15^ IK 



tS:::: S !!■; ei 38,, 7,13, 53 

- '''' ^'^^ ^"'^ 289 mo 160 100.0 13,279 ,00 
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Tibit S.-Griduit6(ilw«Mtiw, by rel^toui prelennct and lyf« o( program: all yean comblntd 



Reignus preference 



RMCaWc Chr*|ftotR,C.) Wsh m Tolal 
~ Pt'' Pel, No. Pet. No, Prt, No, Pel. 



Associate degree 

Tow }f i?? 399 165 38,5 114 42,1 5,347 

271 100.0 13,598 1 00.0 



2.668 


62,0 


5,162 


60,1 


264 


61,5 


1,637 


38,0 


3,431 


39,9 


165 


38,5 


4,305 


100,0 


8,593 


100,0 


429 


100,0 










Diploina 




4,588 


73,9 


5,932 


66,9 


87 


67.4 


1,621 


26.1 


2,931 


33,1 


42 


32,6 


6^09 


100,0 


8,863 


100.0 


129 


100.0 



'-e3^0,«;3:pteWUc-094'-"" ^ ^ '^■<^ ^«93 100,0 



ST..::: !!■; ji; ^0,2 , ^ r.^ 53.7 

Total ''^5' ^''^ ^''54 48,2 144 49,8 99 61,9 6148 463 

':m:,:^:m^^ ;^m-- " ",2/9 loolo 

' JwWti olhir m^on, imbguoui. irx) no reiponti to fatjion, " ™" " ~ 
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T8bla7.-Gradual«hdrew,byf»Bllylncomert^ 



Fami^ income al entra nce 

Below 5,000 5,0P,999 10,00^14,999 15,000andover Total 
No, Pot, No, Pet, No. Pet. No. Pet. N o. Pet. 




1 577 56 2 3,709 62,7 1,796 62,4 661 61,0 7,743 61. 
t227 438 2,211 37,3 1,082 37.6 422 39,0 4,942 39. 
2804 100,0 5,920 100,0 2,878 100,0 1.083 100,0 12,685 100. 



Graduated 

Wittidrew 

Total 

j< 2 = 35,87,(11= 3, p less ttian ,001, cc ,066, 

Diploma 



(57 1; m 71 6 1 920 69,5 560 66,5 9,813 69 
6*'^ ; S S 30,5 282 33,5 4,230 30 

2 = 23,90, dl = 3, p less than, 001, cc. 051, 



)( 



G,^^,ed 48,0 2,577 53.2 1,934 57.1 1,030 56.6 6,475 M 



1947 100,0 4,844 100.0 3,390 100,0 1.819 100.0 12.000 IOC 



IIIIII'Z 1,013 52^0 2,267 46,8 1,456 42.9 789 43,4 ^5,525 ^46 

Total 

^ i = 47,46, dl = 3, p less than ,001,00.078. 

' Data gatheiod 1962, 1965, W E«du(l« amt^uous and no to income, 



i 



Table T.-Graduatedlwlthdrew, by family Income at entrance and type ol program; all years combined 



Family ificome at entrance 



Below 5,000 5,000-9,999 10,00(^14,999 15,000 and over Total 
•Slalus No. Pet. No, Pet. No. Pet. No. Pel. No, Pel. 



Associate degree 

toed 1,577 56.2 3,709 62,7 1,796 62.4 661 61.0 7,743 61.0 

Idrew 1,227 43.8 2,211 37,3 1,082 37.6 422 39.0 4,942 39.0 

Otal 2,804 100.0 5,920 100.0 2,878 100.0 1,083 100.0 12,685 100.0 

= 35.87, dl = 3, ples3 than .001, ec ,066. 

Diploma 

dualed 2,305 67.5 5P 71.6 1,920 69.5 560 66.5 9,813 39.9 

rirew 1,113 32.5 1,t 28,4 844 30,5 282 33.5 4,230 30.1 

Otal 3.415 100.0 7,0^ 100,0 2,764 100.0 842 100.0 14,043 10O.O 

» 23.90, dl= 3, p less than .001, CC.051. 

Baccalaureate 

dtiated 934 48,0 2,577 53,2 1,934 57,1 1,030 56.6 6,475 64.0 

Idrew 1,013 52.0 2,267 46.8 1,456 42.9 789 43.4 5,525 46.0 

Otal 1,947 100.0 4,644 100,0 3,390 100.0 1,819 100,0 12,000 100.0 



« 47.46, dl= 3, p less than .001, cc .078, 

)lti gilhered 1962, 1965, 1967, Excludes afnOguous aiK) no lesponse to im. 
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smaller proportions in the lowest income bracket and higher propor- 
tions in the categories above $10,000 for the 1967 group as compared 
with the 1962 group U). Therefore, three supplementary tables are 
included in appendix A (tables A-16, A-17, and A-18). These de- 
scribe graduated/withdrew by family income and type of program 
for each specific year of the study. In general, the pattern is the 
same as that in table 7, 

Those in the lowest income bracket among the associate degree 
group were graduated in smaller proportions than those in other 
groups in both 1965 and 1967. But, with the 1962 group, it was those 
reporting family incomes of $10,000 to $14,999 who were graduated 
least frequently, 56.5 percent. 

In all three groups of diploma participants, those at the highest 
income level used in this study had the lowest proportion graduat- 
ing, with a range of 65.1 percent for the 1965 group to 68.5 percent 
for the 1967 group. Baccalaureate participants with family incomes 
at the lowest level, below $5,000, were graduated as follows: 49.3 
percent of the 1962 group, 46.7 percent of the 1965 group, and 47.9 
percent of the 1967 group. These were the lowest proportions of 
graduated participants among all the income groups, although in 
the 1962 baccalaureate group, the two lowest income groups had 
graduations in the same proportions. 

On the questionnaire completed at entrance, participants re- 
ported their places of birth and States in which they had attended 
high school. These two responses were compared and the compari- 
son coded with the designations given in table 8. Students whose 
birthplace and high school were in the same State had graduation 
rates in all three programs higher than rates of those in any other 
category: associate degree, 61.3 percent; diploma, 70.7 percent; and 
baccalaureate 55.9 percent The lowest proportion of associate 
degree participants graduating, 58.3 percent, was among the group 
whose birthplaces or high schools or both had been outside the 
United States, Diploma and baccalaureate participants who had 
moved from one region to another between the time they were bom 
and the time they went to high school had the lowest graduation 
rates: diploma, 64.5 percent, and baccalaureate 46.7 percent The 
regions in this study are based on categories in general use at the 
National League for Nursing and, roughly, can be designated as 
Northeast, Midwest, South, and West The States which comprise 
each region are specified in the footnote to table 8. 

Parents' Characteristics 

Four variables related to parents elicited from the first question- 
naire are included in the graduated/withdrew analysis: fathers' 
occupations, fathers* social index, mothers* occupations and parentis' 
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Table 8.-Graduate(l/witlidrew, by comparison of location of place of birth and place of higli school graduation, and by type of program: i 

years combined^ 



Comparison oflocation 



Bolhsame DiiefenI Stale Different Stale One or both 
U,S, State same region' and region ' outside U,S. Total 
Status No, Pet, No. Pet. No, Pel, No. Pel, No. Pet. 



Associate degree 

Graduated , 5.700 61,3 495 60,0 1,603 58,9 58.3 8,182 61 

Wittidrew ' 3,602 38,/ 330 40,0 1,119 41,1 275 41.7 5,326 3! 

Total 9,302 100,0 825 100,0 2,722 100,0 659 100,0 13,508 101 

Diploma 

Graduated 8,494 70,7 588 66,9 1,159 64,5 437 70.0 10,678 61 

Withdrew 3,515 29,3 291 33.1 637 35,5 187 30,0 4,630 31 

Total 12,009 100,0 879 100,0 1,796 100,0 624 100,0 15,308 101 

= 32,06, df = 3, p less than .001, cc ,057. 

Baccalaureate 

Graduated 5,123 55,9 522 53,6 1,239 46,7 252 49,6 7,136 K 

Withdrew 4,040 44,1 452 46,4 1,412 53,3 256 50.4 6,160 41 

Total 9,163 100,0 974 100,0 2,651 100,0 508 100.0 13,296 1fl( 

)(2=73,10,dl = 3,plessthafi,001,cc,092. 



' Eidudes ambiguDtjS and no response lo i^ace ol birth and place ol Ngt) %M 
^NLNRaflionsaro: 

I (Noftli Atlamic) Connecltiil, Delaware, Mit d CoWa, MalrHi, Massactuselts, New Hamp- 

shire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vern«nl 

II (Wdwesi) llnois, Inrtana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missour), Nebraska, Nortti 
•) Dakota. Ohio, South Dakota, Wrasin 

III jSouthern) Alaboma, kimi, Florida, Georgia. Kentucky. Louisiana, Maryland. Mi3Si> 

spo. North Carolina, Oklahoma, Puerto flico. South Carotid, Tetyiessee, 
To;(iS, Virginia West Virginia 

Q IV (Weslernj Alaska, Arwna, Calilornia, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
ERIC Mexico, Oip, Utah, Washington, Wyoming 



la 8.^raduated/«rew. by comparison of location of place of birth and place of high 8ctK)ol graduatton, and by type of program: all 

years combined ^ 



Comparison oflocalion 



Bolh same Different Slate Different Stale One or both 
U,S, State 

Status No. Pet, 



uated 

Jrew 

tal 

uated 

Jrew 

tai Z'ZZ'Z' 

32.06, df = 3, p less than .OOUc ,057,. 



5,700 61.3 
3,602 38,7 

9,302 100,0 

8.494 70.7 
3,515 29,3 

12.009 1 00,0 



irne region ^ 


*ilU iwUIUll 


outside U,S. 


Total 




0. 


Pet. 


Nn PrI 


No. 


Pet, 


NO. 


Pd, 






Mbbocidie oegree 










495 


60.0 


1,603 58.9 


384 


58,3 


8,182 


60.6 


330 


40.0 


1,119 41.1 


275 


41.7 


5,326 


39.4 


825 


100,0 


2,722 1 00.0 


659 


100,0 


13,508 


100.0 






Diploma 










588 


66,9 


1.159 64,5 


437 


70,0 


10.678 


69.8 


291 


33,1 


637 35,5 


187 


;J0,0 


4,630 


30.2 


879 


100,0 


1.796 100,0 


624 


im 


15.308 


100.0 






Baccalaureate 










522 


53,6 


1,239 46,7 


252 


49,6 


7,136 


53.7 


452 


46.4 


1,412 53.3 


256 


50,4 


6,160 


46,3 
100.0 


974 


100.0 


2,651 100,0 


508 


100.0 


13,296 



^^^^ 5,123 55,9 

4,040 44,1 

9,163 100,0 

73.10. df= 3, p less t han ,001, cc ,092. 

iudM ambiguooj and oo /esponse lo place o< bififi and plaw ol high school. 
^Regions are; 

I Atlanlic) Conneclici/t, Delaware, C^stncl ColuirOta, Maine, Mawachuselts. New Hmp- 

shtre, New Jersey, New Yof)(, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vernxinl 
m llknrjis, InAana, Iowa, Kaosaa, Michigan, Minresota. Missoun, Nebraska. Nortti j n 

D?i(ola, Ohio. South DaMa.Wiscoran 41) 
ttwn) mmi. Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Loyijiana, MaiyN, Missij. 

»ppi. North Carolina, Oklahona, Puerto Rico, South Carokna. Terressee 

Texas, Virginifl, West Virginia 

m Alaska. Anzona, California, Cokxado, Hawaii, Mwiiana, Nevala Nw 
Mexico, Oregofi, Utah. W88hingion,Wyomif^ 
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Table Wraduatedlwtttidrew, by lather's occupation and type of program: all yeare combined ^ 



, Father's occupation 

MDand Professional ' Farmer and Se^skiiiedafid 

otiierheafth owner, service Sales, clerical outdoor m m^^^ Military 

Status No. Pet, No, Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet, No, Pet. No. i^ct , No. Pet, No.'^Pc 

Associate degree 

Jawed .... 256 62,4 1,686 597 i;09 59,9 726 64,5 1,904 61,3 840 KB 133 56 1 6 994 6 

"8 37,6 1,275 40,3 810 40,1 399 35,5 1,204 38,7 614 42,2 104 43 9 4 584 3 

™ '.'SI 1M,0 2,019 100,0 1,125 100,0 3,108 100.0 1,454 100,0 237 100,0 11578 1 0 

Diploma 

Gratoled .... 319 722 2^94 68,3 1,837 70,8 974 72,7 2,839 712 1,410 6 96 153 60,0 9,826 7 

* 7 '23 27.9 1,066 31,7 757 292 366 27.3 1,148 28,8 617 30,4 102 40,0 4179 2 

T 2,594 100,0 1^40 100,0 3,987 100,0 2,027 100,0 255 100^0 ROOS 10 
«''26.19,dl=6,plessta,0O1,cc.O5. 

Gaccalaumle 

Gotoled .... 529 6 0 6 2,529 56,9 1,231 55,1 605 61,0 1,180 50,7 422 45,4 177 40,9 6 673 5 
344 39,4 1,915 43,1 1,003 44,9 386 39,0 1,146 49,3 508 54,6 256 59,1 5 558 4 

8" 2^34 100,0 991 100,0 2,326 100.0 930 100,0 433 100,0 12,231 10 
);'= 117,90, dl=6,plessl[ian,001,cc.114. 
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Tabit 9.-Gra(luatid(wllhdrew, by lather's occupation and type ol program: all pn tomblned 

Faltier's oc cupalion 

MDand Proteonal Farmer and Sen«sKIWand 

olherliealh owner, service Sates, cWcal outdoor Skilled uneied Milto Total 

.State No. Pet. No Pd. No, Pd. nq. Pd. fjp, p,^ ^j^, (j„ p^,^ 

Associate degree 

256 62.4 1,866 59,7 1,209 59.9 726 64.5 1,904 61.3 840 57.8 131 56 1 6,994 60.4 

178 37.6 1,275 40,3 810 40.1 399 35.5 1,204 38.7 614 42.2 104 43 9 4 584 39.5 

474 10O.O 3,161 100,0 2,019 tOO.O 1,125 10O.0 3,108 10O.0 1,454 100.0 237 100,0 1l!576 10o!o 

Diploit)a 

[jMted .... 319 72,2 2,294 68.3 1,837 70.8 974 72.7 2,839 71.2 1,410 69.6 153 60.0 9 826 70 2 

5* !S 27.8 1,066 31.7 757 29.2 366 27.3 1,148 28.8 617 30.4 102 lo! 4,1^ 298 

« ? !^ J^ I*'" 2,027 100.0 255 100.0 14,005 100 0 
»2e,19,dl''6,plessltian.001,cc.05. 



Baccalaureate 



Med .... 529 60.6 2,529 56.9 1,231 55,1 605 61.0 1,180 50.7 422 45.4 1 77 40.9 6 673 54.6 

^* 344 39.4 1,915 43.1 1,003 44.9 386 39.0 1.146 49.3 5o8 54.6 256 59.1 5,558 454 

Ola . 873 100.0 4,444 1M.0 2,234 100.0 991 100.0 2,326 100,0 930 100.0 433 100,0 12,231 100 0 
» 117.90,1= 6,plesstlian.00l,cc.114. 



£kUn ambgiMi, mma ml no i»tm lo Imw'i Kupilwi, 
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education. Although proportions and level of significance differ 
among the groups when graduated/withdrew is described by 
fathers' occupations (5), the pattern in all three groups is strikingly 
similar. Participants whose fathers were farmers or other outdoor 
workers, which included ranchers, agricultural specialists of many 
varieties, foresters, horticulturists, fishermen, and such related 
occupations, had the highest proportions graduating: 64.5 percent 
associate degree, 72.7 percent diploma, and 61.0 percent baccalau- 
reate (table 9). Participants who came from families where the 
father was a physician or in a health occupation had the second 
highest rate of graduation: 62.4 percent associate degree, 72.2 
percent diploma, and 60.6 percent baccalaureate. The lowest propor- 
tions graduating were found among those whose fathers were in 
military sevice as officers or enlisted men: 56.1 percent associate 
degree, 60.0 percent diploma, and 40.9 percent baccalaureate partici- 
pants were graduated. • , • j 

Most of the participants' fathers in this study were at social index 
position four (see appendix A, table A-9). i The social index assigned 
to the fathers was not statistically related to graduated/withdrew 
for the associate degree or diploma groups. The highest proportions 
graduating were those whose fathers were at social index four, 61.1 
percent and 71.1 percent, which are similar to proportions graduat- 
ing, 60.0 percent and 70.3 percent, for the entire group (table 10). 
Only among the baccalaureate participants is there a definite 
pattern, with the highest proportion graduating among those whose 
fathers were assigned social index one, 58.6 percent. Proportions 
graduating were progressively lower for «ach succeeding social 
index classification, with the smallest proportion graduating, 46.0 
percent, from among those whose lathers were classified as being at 
social index position five. 

For purposes of this analysis, mothers' occupations were catego- 
rized as registered nurse or practical nurse, all other occupations, 
and housewife (table 11). Although the findings for associate degree 
and diploma participants were not statistically significant, those 
whose mothers were in nursing were graduated in slightly higher 
proportions than those v.; ose mothers were in nonnursing occupa- 
tions: 61.0 percent of the associate degree participants whose moth- 
ers were registered nurses or practical nurses were graduated as 
compared to 58.9 percent of those whose mothers were in other 
occupations. For those diploma participants whose mothers were 
nurses, 72.2 percent were graduated, while 68.0 percent of those 
whose mothers were in other occupations completed the program. 
Among baccalaureate participants, the pattern was the same, but 
the difference was somewhat greater: 59.4 percent of tho3e whos-,j 



» For <liTivjai«>iJ of .SiH'inI Iri'lfX him* rhiiptiT I, 



Table 10.-Gra(lual*lli(lrew, by mti social Mm and type of projtaiti; all yean combined ' 



Fate's scclalindeK 



Oie Tw Thiee Foiir Five Tolal 
No. Pel, No, Prt, No, Pel, No, Pet, No, Pel, 



Assocetedegiee 

'^'^^^ 366 59,8 874 5M 139 59,4 2,999 61,1 753 57,6 6,281 60 

M 40,2 597 40,6 880 40,6 1,909 38,9 554 42.4 4,166 40 

612 100,0 1,471 100.0 2,169 100,0 4,908 100,0 1,307 100,0 1o!467 100 

09 

* Diploma 

36(j 68,1 1,007 68,4 2,253 70,0 4,623 71,1 1,19,1 69.6 9,436 70 

7'™ 31,9 465 31,6 967 30,0 1,875 28,9 520 30,4 3,996 29 

" 529 100,0 1,472 100,0 3,220 100,0 6,498 100,0 1,:'13 100,0 13,432 10O 

Baccalaufeale 

'^'^^^ '95 58.6 1,503 57.0 1,571 55,2 2,113 53,1 372 4S,0 6,354 54 

"1^*™ 562 41.4 1,132 43.0 1,275 44,8 1,868 46,9 436 54,0 5,273 45 

* '.357 100,0 2,635 1W.0 2,846 100,0 3,981 100,0 808 100,0 11,627 100 

j' = 43,04,dl=4,plessto,00U,073 



' Eitmes til mst sooal i«la< m mmm o vkm, |l-oi Imm nmutkm m (tji t\ 



T*l,lo.-Gr«l«,ediwWre*,b,»ertmblWexandtypeofpro^^^^^^ 

Father's social index 

^— !^L JL P^'' Pft No. Pel. No. Pet, No, Pd. 

Associate degree 

z.::z I z : ^^-^ ..o 

al J W 406 1,909 38.9 554 42.4 4 186 40 0 

'"^ '''^ '''' 2,169 100.0 4,908 100.0 1,307 100.0 1oS Z 



Diploma 

" » « « 5 is : s ,s ,!s 

Baccalaureate 

TZ I Z Z S ;S ''^ ^''^ « W54 54.6 

,1 l'"2 43.0 1,275 44.8 1,868 46 9 436 54n \m 
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Table 11.— Graduated/withdrew, by mother's occupatton and type of program: 

years combined ^ 



Mother's occupation 

Other 

R N or P N occupation Housewife TotaJ 

Status No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. 

Associate degree 

Graduated 509 61.0 2.618 58.9 2.167 61.1 5.294 60.0 

Total -/.'."-'.v.---'"- 835 100,0 4,443 li^O 3.549 100.0 8.827 100.0 

Diploma 

Graduated 717 72.2 3.593 68.0 2.781 69.8 7.091 69,1 

Withdrew ' 276 27.8 1.689 32.0 1.204 30.2 3.169 30.9 

Total 993 100.0 5.282 100.0 3.985 100.0 10.260 100.0 

Baccalaureate 

Graduated - 698 59.4 2.356 52.2 1.939 52 4 4,993 53.2 

WUhdrew ^78 40,6 2.155 47.8 1./58 47.6 4.391 46.8 

jota, _ 1.176 100.0 4.511 100.0 3.697 100.0 9.384 100.0 

X 2 = 20.43. dl - 2. p less than .001. cc .061, 

' E*ciudos amdtguous. unidoniilied. and no rosponso to mothor s occupalion, 

mothers were nurses were graduated, while slightly more than 52 
percent of those whose mothers were in other types of work or were 
housewives completed work for their degrees. 

Table 12 combines the reported years of both parents education 
and describes graduated/witndrew by resulting cat r, rones. As with 
some of the other variables describing parents, only the baccalau- 
reate groui) has a statistically significant relationship. However, it 
is noteworthy that associate degree and diploma participants whose 
parents both had fewer than 10 years of education were graduated 
in higher proportions than their cohorts whose parents had more 
education: 63.0 percent of the associate degree and 71.8 percent of 
the (• loma participants whose parents had fewer than 10 years ot 
educalion were graduated. But the more years of education com- 
pleted by one or both parents, the higher the proportion of partici- 
pants in the baccalaureate group graduated; the highest gradua- 
tion rate was among those who reported 14 to 15, 16, or over 16 
years of education for both father and mother: 56.7 percent as 
compared with 54.0 percent for the total groui . Among those 
baccalaureate students whose parents both had 10 years or fewer of 
education, fewer than half completed the nursing program. 
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Table 12.-Gradual*iWrM, by part edocalfep and type ol program; all years combined ' 

. Pafenl'sediical ion 

Ore^9.lO_ OoeS-S-lO Both Ooel1-12-13~~Mh 



Bjrtr 00911-12-13 mlM^ie 11-12-13 ooe1MW6 14-15.16 

No_jcl_NajclJo, Pet, No. Pel. No. Pel. No, Pel, No. Pet 

Associate dejee 

'S 'j: s ; » " « » « « . 

to " 38,0 225 40,3 1,46? 40,0 1,072 41 6 643 391 li 

'""'^ 566 100,0 3,66S 100,0 2;6/6 lOoS 1,S « S 

OiploDa 

''S J! z : » « » « « » . 

T„u „ * 877 30,6 ISO 30,2 1,445 30,6 665 30 1 471 31 7 4™ « 

'''' W5 100,0 630 100,0 4,726 ItO 2,674 iS ^ M 5 ,5 

Baccalaureate 

„ " »i » « i» « 111 i« (,, SB „ 

« « » m m ,2 

' EdudBS m ol edycalion ant^gwyj w un^f^wn lof ooe or bolfi paionls ~ ~ ' 



Tabte 12.-^raduatetf*i(lrew, by parents' educatton and type of progiam; all years combinjd ' 

. Pafeni's eiucalioii 

One 8-9-10 Ore 8-9-10 Both One 11-12-13 B* 
Both under one 11-12-13 one1^1S-i6 It-12-13 one1W5-16 14-15-16 

Ste n!''Z y^^''^' ow 16 years over 16 years Total 

^ *_!Uo_Pcl__ No. Pet, No, Pet, No, Pet, No, Pel 

Associate degree 

^« 37,0 913 38.0 228 40,3 1,467 40,0 1 072 41 6 643 391 loi 

^« 558 100.0 3,669 100,0 2:!7; tS Z W m W 



Diploma 

J 23,.' 977 30,8 190 30.2 1,445 30.6 865 30,1 471 317 45-4 303 

3,175 100.0 630 1 00.0 4,728 100,0 2,674 100.0 1,488 loli IS^ ,!!J 

Baccalaureate 

S J! i f ^^.i 1,792 52.7 1,813 55,3 1,836 55,7 7,030 54,0 

S 51i 7b3 48,1 246 4 6,9 1,607 47,3 1,468 44,7 1 402 43 3 5 999 M 

"»-I,>g^" " '" ^' " " « m Z 

ExdudM yeats ol eoucaiion ambiguous w unk^wo foi one o( boih pflfonts, '~' ~ ~ 
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Education Prior to Nursing School 

In the following tables, hi> school academic standing, geographic 
location of high school, anv. , previous attendance in a school of 
nursing are described according to those who graduated and those 
who withdrew. 

Academic standing in high school was determined from responses 
to a check list which allowed the following options: top fourth, 
second fourth, third fourth, and bottom fourth. As might be ex- 
pected, participants who reported being in the top fourth of their 
high school classes were more likely to be graduated than those 
whose academic standing in high school was lower (table 13). For 
those in the top fourth of their high school classes, 69.9 percent of 
associate degree, 75.8 percent of diploma, and 62.3 percent of 
baccalaureate dorroe participants were gi'aduated, as compared 
with 60.8 per > f< percent, and 54.2 percent for the total of each 

group, n ' -ose who reported themselves to be at the 

bottom fc ugh school classes were a small group, but of 

these, 45. ^ associate degree, 58.5 percent of diploma and 

only 15.3 ol lw.; baccalaureate group were graduated from the 
nursing program. 

Although all three parts of table 14--location of high school- 
separated by graduated or withdrew, yield statistical results which 
could be considered significant, each group differed descriptively. 
The associate degree participmts who had gone to high schools in 
the New England States Ii.vJ :he highest rate of graduation, 66.3 
percent, and those whose high schools had been in the East South 
Central, the lowest, 51.2 percent, as contrasted with 60.5 percent for 
the total group. Those from high schools in the Middle Atlantic 
States had the highest graduation rate for the diploma group, 75.3 
percent, the Mountain States the lowest, 53.8 percent, while gradua- 
tions for the total group comprised 69.6 percent. Baccalaureate 
students from high schools in the East North Central States were 
graduated more frequently, 64.5 percent, than baccalaureate stu- 
dents from other areas. The lowest rate of graduation for baccalau- 
reate students was found among those who had attended high 
schools in the West South Central, 36.5 percent. 

Graduation appears to be more likely for entrants into associate 
degree and diploma programs if students had been in nursing 
school previously (table 15). More than 7 out of 10, 73.4 percent, of 
those who had previously attended nursing schools were graduated 
from associate degree programs, but only 58.0 percent of those who 
had no prior nursing education were graduated. Among diploma 
students who had prior nursing school exposure, 76.2 percent were 
graduated and 69.4 percent of those with no prior nursing school 
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"Gradualed/wrthdrew, by high school academte standing and type of pragram: all years combined ' 



H^h school slanding 



CO 
(0 



108 


45.6 


7,756 


129 


54.4 


5,006 


237 


100.0 


12,762 1 



Toploorlti Sttomiooflh Third foui Botatah Total 
Pet fa Pel. No, Pel, No. Pel. No, Pc 

Associate dep 

J;;* 3,426 69,9 3,196 57,2 1,026 50,5 

7'^' 1,475 30,1 2,356 42,8 1,006 495 

J™.;:;-; W 100,0 5,592 100.0 2,032 100,0 

-315.22, dl= 3 plessta.001,ec,193, 



Diploma 

JJ* 5.657 75,6 3,886 65,6 827 58,2 

1,810 242 2,036 34,4 595 4t,8 

W 100,0 5,922 100,0 1,422 100,0 

273,35, dl- 3,piessta,001,ec,167. 



Pacc'iiaorato 

^^^^ 5,210 62,3 1,538 43,2 223 

3,157 37,7 2,05-: 56,8 613 73.3 

J"'?;;;--, fi.367 100,0 3,P2 ,00,0 836 100,0 

= 724,10, dl=3,piessta,001,ee .286. 



62 


58.5 


10,432 1 


44 


41.5 


4,485 ; 


106 


100,0 


14,917 I1 



18 


15,3 


7,039 ! 


100 


84.7 


5,954 i 


118 


100.0 


12,993 1( 



'Eiidudesligh school staodingamtngiious and 



no response. 



all years combined' 





Top fourth 
No, Pet. 



raduated 

idrew ^>^26 

Total ^'^^^ 

' = 315.22, df= 3, p less than .001, 0^93."" '^^^ 



High school standing 



Second fourth 
No. Pet. 



Third fourth 
No. Pet. 



Bottom fourth 
No. Pet. 



Total 
No. Pel. 



Associate degree 



69.9 3,196 57,2 
30-1 2,396 42,8 
100.0 5,592 100,0 



1.026 
1.006 
2.032 



50.5 
49.5 
100.0 



108 ^^.6 7,756 60.8 
129 :i4 5,006 392 
237 100.0 12,762 100 0 



'adualed .... 

ithdrew... ^'^^^ 75,8 3,886 65,6 

Total. ^^''^ 24.2 2,036 344 

= 273.35, df:3;p less ih«.cc'.;6r" ^'^^^ 
aduated 

Ihdrew ^'210 62.3 1 

tol 3-^57 37.7 2 

E^dudes ^gh school standr9a.bg^,s^dnoresc^se, 



Diploma 

827 
595 
1.422 



58.2 
41.8 
100,0 



Baccalaureate 



43.2 



223 26.7 
613 73.3 
100.0 836 100.0 



62 58,5 10,432 
41.5 4,485 
106 1 00,0 14.917 



18 
100 
118 



15.3 7,039 
84.7 5,954 
100.0 12,993 



69.9 
30.1 
100.0 



54.2 
45.8 
100.0 
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Table 14.-{iradualed/withdrew, by localion of high school ^ and type of program: all years combined ' 



Localion o( high school 

New Middle EaslNorlh Wesl North South East South West South 
England Atlantic Central Central Atlantic Central Central Mountain Pacific Total 
Status No, Pel No, Pet, No . Pet. No, Pet, No. Pet. No. Pet. No, Pet, No, Pet. No Pet. No, Pd 

Associate degree 

Graduated C 65,3 1,761 60,5 1.209 63,4 598 61,6 865 53,8 319 51.2 320 56,9 418 63,0 2,124 62.1 8,076 6C 

Withdrew 235 33.7 1,149 39,5 698 36,6 372 38,4 744 46,2 304 48,8 242 43,1 245 37.0 1,294 37.9 5.283 3S 

Total 697 100,0 2,910 100,0 1,907 100,0 970 100.0 1,609 100,0 623 100,0 562 100,0 663 100,0 3.418 100,0 13.359 IOC 

)(2 = 78.70,dl-8,plessthan,001,cc,088. 

Diploma 

Graduated J.157 72.8 3,029 75,3 3,028 72,0 935 71,6 964 62,9 333 57.4 543 57,5 210 53^8 309 57,6 10,508 6S 

Withdrew 432 27,2 991 24,7 1.178 28,0 370 28,4 569 37,1 247 42,6 402 42,5 180 227 46,2 42,4 4.59 3C 

Total Zl.589 100,0 4,020 100,0 4,206 100,0 1,305 100,0 1.533 100,0 580 100.0 945 100,0 390 536 100.0 100.0 15,104 KK 

,^2 = 305.46, dl = 8,pless than ,001,cc.161. 

Baccalaureate 

Graduated 306 57.1 1,630 64,0 1,108 64.5 870 63,5 609 48.1 216 58,9 858 36.5 392 42,0 1.070 51.5 7,059 K 
Withdrew 230 42,9 915 36,0 609 35,5 501 36,5 657 51.9 151 41,1 1,495 63,5 541 58.0 1.007 48,5 6,106 41 

Total 536 100,0 2,545 100,0 1,717 100,0 1,371 100,0 1,266 100.0 367 100,0 2,353 100,0 933 100.0 2,077 100,0 13.165 10( 

H 2 601 ,63, df = 8, p less tnan .001 , cc^23^ 

I Ne,, England Maine, New Hampshife, Vemonl, Massadiusells, Rhode Island, Conoecttcut 

Middle Aiianiic New Yofk, New JefSey, Pennsylvania 

North Cenlral Ohio, loiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin 

.| North Cenifal -Minnesota Iowa, Missoun, North Dakoia, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas 

i^in Atianiic Deta, Maryland, Virginia, Wesl Virginia, North Carolna, Sooth Caro^na, Georgia, Flonda DistncI ol Colum&a 

East South Central J^entucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Umw 

West Scoth Central ioi^siana, Texas, Arkansas, Okii'" "a 

Mountain .Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Uma, Anmna, Utali, Nevada, Idaho 

Paci^c Washington, Oregon, Cate, Hawaii, Alaska 

' Encludes tocation ol high scho(^ onknown, G,E,D„ and loreign high school. 



Table l4,-<3radiiale(llwrthdtew, by location ol higli school' and type of program: all years combined' 

Location ol tiijh school - 

New Middle East Nortfi West North South East Sou«i West Sootti 
Eogiaod Allanlic Central Cential Atlanlic Central Central Mounlain PaciSc W 
Status No. Pet. No, Pet, No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet No, Pet. No. Pet. No. Pd No. Pel. No. Pot. 

Associale degree 

mi 462 66.3, ,76, 60.51,209 63,4 598 61.6 865 53,8 319 51,2 320 56.9 418 63,0 2,^ 62.1 8 J 60,5 
hHrnu. ^'^7 114^ 10'; 698 366 372 384 744 46,2 304 48,8 242 43,1 245 37.0 1,294 3/.a S.^dJ os-d 

r.::j;nii!J3iiinSiS Sii 1,509 100,0 623.00.0 552100,0 663100.03,413100.013,359100,0 

= 78.70, ()t= 8. p less tlian .001. cc .038. 

Diploma 

= 305,46, (11 = 8, p less than ,001, cc ,161. 

Baccalaureate 

adualed 306 57,1 1,630 64,0 1,108 64,5 870 63,5 609 48.1 216 589 858 36.5 392 42,0 1,070 51.5 7,059 ».6 

hrtl m 42 9 915 36 0 609 35 5 501 36.5 657 51.9 151 41.1 1,495 63,5 541 58,0 1,007 48,5 6,106 46. 

WZ Z 2 2^ i! 1,717 100.0 1,371 100,0 1,266 100.0 367 100,0 2,353 100 0 933 100,0 2,077 100.0 13,165 10O.O 

1 = 601 ,63, dl = 8, p less inan ,001. CC.239. . — 

, , , Maine New Hampshife, Vermont, Massactiisetls, Rhode Island, M^^^ 

'NennEnQlana » „ , 

M«K)l9Allanl.c New York. New Jersey, Pennsylvania 

Mnrth r«ntrai Otiio. Um, Mi Michigan, Wisconsin 

t831 wnn wsmr* ^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ 



E4.iSoolliCer«ral Xentu^y.TM Alabama, Wwp 

WftsiSouih Central ioM, Tews. Arkansas, Oklahoma 

mm IZ'.'. MmWyomin9,CoiOfado,NewMex^o,Arizo^.Utoh.Nevada,ldaho ^tj 

" ' Washinglwi, Oregon, Caklorma, Hawaii, Alaska 

^ jonol high school unknown, G.E.D , and tognhijhsdiool. 



Table 15.--Graduated/wlthdrew, by previous attendance In nursing school and type 
of current program: all years combined ^ 



Previous attendance 



No previous Previously 
nursing attended 2 Total 

Status No. Pet. No, Pet. No, Pet. 



Associate degree 

^^^^^3^ed 6.665 58,0 1,726 73,4 8.391 60 6 

Withdrew.... 4.833 42.0 626 26,6 5,459 39.4 

Total..... 11,498 100.0 2.352 100.0 13.850 lOQ.O 

= 194,36, df = 1. p less than ,001. ee .166. 

Diploma 

Graduated 10.294 69,4 486 76.2 10.780 69 7 

Withdrew 4.536 30.6 152 23.8 4,688 30 3 

Total 14,830 1OO.O 638 1 00,0 1 5.468 100.0 

X ^ = 13.24. df = 1, p less than .001. ee .041. 

Baccalaureate 

Graduated 6,997 53.6 195 53,0 7.192 53 6 

Withdrew 6.045 46.4 173 47.0 6.218 46,4 

Total 13,042 1O0.O 368 100.0 13.410 IQO.O 



' ExciixJes previous attendance unknown. 

» Previous nursjng school may have been practical nurse program from which participant graduated. 

experience were graduated. Some of those reporting previous at- 
tendance in a nursing school had previously been in practical 
nurse programs, and many of them were graduates. This was most 
frequent among the associate degree group, where more than a 
third of those who had previously attended nursing schools reported 
attendance in a practical nursing program (6), 

Graduation/Withdrawal of Four Specific Groups 

Since some of the previously described variables are no doubt 
related to each other, and since the variance within the three 
programs is not measurable by technics applied so far in the data 
analysis, four specific groups were separated by controls introduced 
into the cross-tabulation process and the graduated/withdrew data 
were compared with high school academic standing. These groups 
comprised the single, white; single, black; married and formerly 
married, white; and married and rormeny mamea oiacK partici- 
pants (tables 16-19), No statistical results are included, since many 
of the cells are small or empty. However, for the most part, the 
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Table 16.-Gra(iyationfwitlidrawal ol single white participants, by htgh school academic standing and type of program: all years comblni 



Hgh school standing 



Toploiirth Second lourth TW fourth Bottom fourth Total 
Status No. Pot, No. Pet. No. Pet, No. Pet, No. Pd 



Associate degree 

Graduated ^74 68,7 2.084 53,5 626 45,8 58 42.6 4,942 ! 

Withdrew 989 31,3 1,811 46,5 740 54,2 78 57.4 3,618 - 

Total 3,163 100,0 3,895 100,0 1,366 100.0 136 100.0 8,560 II 

Diploma 

Graduated 5,348 76.3 3,665 65.9 755 57.9 53 58.9 9,821 " 

Withdrew 1,662 23,7 1,895 34.1 549 42.1 37 41.1 4,143 I 

Total 7.010 100,0 5,560 100.0 1,304 100.0 90 1 00.0 13,964 1i 

Baccalaureate 

Graduated 4,936 63.3 1,459 44,1 177 27,4 11 15,1 6,583 i 

Withdrew 2,857 36.7 1,853 55.9 470 72,6 62 84,9 5,242 • 

Total 7,793 100.0 3,312 100.0 647 100,0 73 100,0 11,825 1 



' EKCiydes i^gh jcliool slaodng amhijuoos and oo i^m loi sioQ^ whie paftopanis. 



Tible 16.-GfadiiatlofilwJMrawal ol single wfitte participants, by high school academic stafidlng and type o( program: all years combined ^ 



HiglisclioolsMng 



Toploufth Secodilourth TWIwrtli Bottom W Total 
Status No. Pet. No. Pet, No, Pet, No, Pet, No, Pel 



Assoclalodp 

Graduated 2jn 68.7 2,084 53,5 626 45,8 58 42,6 4,942 517 

m&i 985 31.3 1811 46.5 740 54,2 78 57.4 3,618 42.3 

Total 3,163 100,0 3,895 100.0 1,366 100,0 136 1,0 8,560 100.0 

Diploma 

Gtaduated 5,348 75,3 3,665 65,9 755 57,9 53 58,9 9,821 70,3 

mm 1,662 23,7 1,895 34.1 549 42,1 37 41,1 4,143 29.7 

Total 7,010 100,0 5,560 100,0 1,304 100,0 90 1 00,0 13,964 1«I,0 

Bacoalaufoate 

Graduated 4,936 63,3 1,459 44.1 177 27,4 11 15,1 6,583 55,7 

2,857 36.7 1,853 55,9 470 72,6 62 84,9 5,242 44,3 

Total 7,793 100.0 3,312 100.1) 647 100,0 73 100.0 11,825 100.0 



'ElMlighiclKKisDntngiitiiinaiidiio W)m Im sitjlt wM putdiwtt. 
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T«.17.-Crady.tW*iM,mlol.ln9l.bl«kp*ir.>.U,:*^^,*„.,*^ 



e,, "^^P'o^^' ^^^«J^dfourtti Third fourth Bottom fourth Tolal 

- i'^ No- Pet No. Pel No. Pet Jo. Pd. No. Pd 

Assoc^te degree 

■ 2» ™0 I7< 100,0 „0 100.0 16 ,00,0 500 1| 

Diplana 

2 ^' ^^'^ ^ 2' 5 83.3 147 ! 

^ "5 '00,0 , 4, 100.0 46 ,00.0 6 ,00,0 361 1( 

Baccalaureale 

"7 59'3 '38 73.4 , 06 84.1 32 91.4 446 ) 

W 188 , 00.0 , 26 ,Oil,0 35 m ^ 

'EWutehih«W«njjt%xiJi«lnoi(i(Msili)(!iijiNejopiiliapii» ' ' ~ ' 



tl» 17.-<iiadiiatki«hdrawal of single black parttelpartj, by li^ti Kiioo! 



academic st!.ndliig and ty|)e of piojram; all years combined ' 



High school s laodiog 

Toplourth Second (ouith Third fart Bottom fwiti Total 
iLJ* ^' No. Pet. No. Pet, No, Pel 



Associate dpo 

'M 52,0 70 40.2 36 32,7 3 18,8 213 42,6 

96 480 10^ 59,8 74 67,3 13 81,2 287 57,4 

20O 103,0 1?4 100,0 110 100,0 16 100,0 500 100,0 

Diploma 

'27 67,6 81 57,4 25 54,3 1 16,7 234 61,4 

32,4 60 42,6 21 45,7 b 83,3 147 38,6 

100.0 141 100,0 46 100,0 6 100,0 381 100.0 

Baccalaureate 

"5 40.1 50 26.6 20 15,9 3 8,6 188 29,6 

r 59.9 1 36 73,4 1 06 84,1 32 91,4 448 70,4 

- 100,0 1 86 100,0 126 100,0 35 100,0 636 100,0 

(ijh m Ma; juopis and no iisfiflie l« sigle Nijfo pailie;(iilj. 



Table 1 WiaJualWiMiawl ol iiiaff«d and lowlf maiiied while pailklpanis, bj ^ scbool acaiemte slaAg and lypeol 

piogfam; all years combined' 



HigtiscliMlslandiiij 

loploiiitli MM Mm Total 
No. Pel. No, Pc' No, Pel, No, Pel, No, Pd 



Amialedp 




832 77,3 859 ill ffl 67,3 
291 22,7 Ul n 140 327 
1,293 100,0 1,206 lOCO 428 100,0 



36 63,2 2,175 7 
21 36,8 7S3 2 
57 100,0 2,874 1(1 



Tolal 



57 


678 


82 


46 


322 


41 


143 


100,0 


123 



16 37,2 
43 100,0 



4 66,7 210 6 
2 33,3 105 J 
6 100,0 315 1 0 



Baccalaureale 

™ 52,4 34 42,5 7 29,2 1 25.0 118 4 

. 69 47,6 46 57,5 17 70,8 3 75,0 135 5 

i.O 80 100.0 24 100,0 4 100 .0 253 10 



Table IHradualio. iHiiidrawal of mM and loierly mM paitKlpanls, by b^l) tcbool academic Handing and type of 

pfogiam: all years combined' 



Higbsctioolslandiiig 



Toploy* Second toll Ibifdlourtli Bollomtaitli Total 
Siaius No, Pel No, Pet No, Pel, No, Pel, No, Pet. 



Associate dp 

Gfadualsd 992 71.3 859 71.2 288 67,3 36 63.2 2,175 73.1 

WiWiew 291 22,7 347 28.8 MO 32,7 21 36.8 799 26,9 

Tolal 1,283 100.0 1,206 1.0 428 100.0 57 100,0 2,974 100.0 

Diploma 

Giadyated 97 67,8 82 66.7 27 62.8 4 66.7 210 66,7 

iWfeiy 46 32.2 41 33.3 16 37.2 2 33.3 105 33,3 

Tolal 143 100,0 123 100.0 43 100,0 6 100,1 315 100,0 

GaceaWe 

Graduated 76 52,4 34 42,5 7 29,2 1 25,0 118 46,6 

ittew 69 47,6 46 57,5 17 70,8 3 75,0 135 53.4 

Tolal 145 100,0 80 100O 24 1 00,0 4 100.0 253 100.0 



' bum sM siwti^ Mjuous ifid K itsponsi loi mned am) WKl M t&ap6. 



Tible iHrnduaWwItlidrawal ol mM and Imdy niairled M paitlclpanis, by lilgli tM academic tlandlng and typt ol 

piojram: all yaaia combined' 



H^hscliDOlsMng 

Toplttirtli Second loy* lidWIi BoHomMli Total 

Sialos Mo . Pel. Ho, Pel. No. Pel. Ho. Pet h Pel. 

Assooialedfee 

Giataled 78 59.1 98 62.8 « 63.6 4 W 222 6' 

IMiBW 54 40.9 58 37.2 24 36.4 5 55.6 141 3i 

Tolal 132 100.0 156 100.0 66 100.0 9 100.0 363 10( 

Diploma 

Gfadyiled 14 77,8 3 50.1! 0 0 0 0 17 6! 

Witlita 4 m 3 50.0 2 100.0 0 0 9 3- 

Tola! 18 110,0 6 l0O.O 2 100.0 0 0 26 lOi 

Baccalaureale 

Gfjdoaled 5 50,0 2 20.0 4 36.4 2 100.0 13 i 

itiidfe* 5 50.0 8 80.O 7 63.6 0 0 20 e 

Tolal 10 100.0 10 100.0 11 100.0 2 100.0 33 10 



Tibte M.-Gra(HiaWw«hdrawal ol and tarly nrnrtod bisck paftMpants, by h^h sclwol acadwilc slandlrg and type of 

pngnm: all years combined' 



H5I1 school standing 

Toplourlh Second fouftti Tliitdlourfi Boltom Ion* Total 
^ No_Pct No, Pet No. Pol, No. Pet, No. Pel 



Associate degree 

^ 59,1 96 6:6 42 63.6 4 44 4 222 61 2 

W 40,9 68 37.2 24 36,4 5 55.6 141 m 

132 100,0 156 100,0 66 100,0 9 100,0 363 100.0 

Diploma 

W 'n.i 3 50,0 0 0 0 0 17 65,4 

22.2 3 501 2 100,0 0 0 9 34 6 

18 "O'd 6 100,0 2 100,0 0 0 26 MO 

Baeealaufeate 

5 50.0 2 20,0 4 36 4 2 100,0 13 39.4 

5 50.0 8 80.0 7 63,6 0 0 20 60 6 

1M.0 10 100.0 11 10:0 2 100.0 33 100 0 



' bm Hih !CM Mng a*iijoijs ind no lespoise loi mimd and tajdj mwS Nejio m^- 
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descriptive results are all in the same direction. Those who had 
been at the top of their high school classes were more likely to be 
graduated from nursing school than those whose high school stand- 
ing had been lower, regardless of marital status or ethnic group. 
The only exception occurred among the associate degree married 
and formerly married black participants. In this group, those in the 
middle half of their high school classes (second and third fourths) 
were graduated in greater proportions than those in the top fourth 
of their high school classes (table 19). 

Table 1, chapter II, shows for all of each group that approxi- 
mately 61 percent of the associate degree, 70 percent of the diploma, 
and 54 percent of the baccalaureate participants were graduated. 
Examination of the total column of tables 16 through 19 shows both 
differences and similarities between proportions graduating and 
proportions for the total group. 

Among associate degree single participants, both white and black, 
proportions for all those ^aduating, 57.7 percent and 42.6 percent, 
respectively, were lower than the proportion for thn entire associate 
degree group. On the other hand, married and formerly married 
white associate degree respondents had 73.1 percent graduating, 
higher than the propoi-tion of the total group, and 61 percent of the 
married and formerly married black group were graduated, which 
is reflective of the entire associate degree group. 

The distribution of proportions for all graduates by marital status 
and ethnic group shows that the diploma and baccalaureate stu- 
dents are different from the associate degree. Of the single white 
diploma participants, 70.3 percent were graduated (table 16), which 
is reflective of the totai diploma group. However, all other marital 
and ethnic groups in diploma programs had lower proportions 
graduating: 61.4 percent of the single black group, 66.7 percent of 
the married and formerly married white, and 65.4 percent of the 
married and formerly married black. Among baccalaureate stu- 
dents, 55.7 percent of the single white group were graduated, 
slightly higher than the proportions of all those in the baccalau- 
reate group who finished the program. However, 29.6 percent of tho 
single black, 46.6 percent of the white, and 39.4 percent of the black 
married and formerly married groups were graduated from bacca- 
laureate nursing programs. 

Consideration of each table separately indicates that fewer than 
half of the single white associate degree students who were in the 
lK)ttom half of their high school classes were graduated (table 16.). 
Although 76.3 percent of the single white diploma group who had 
been in the top fourth of their high school class'^s were graduated, 
more than 57 percent of those in the bottom half also were 
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graduated; 63.3 percent of the baccalaureate single white group 
who had been in the top quarter of their high school classes were 
graduated, but very few, ranging from 15.1 percent to 27.4 percent, 
in the lower two quarters wen fraduated. 

Table 17 demonstrates not only the impact of high school aca- 
demic standing on the possibility of graduation from nursing school 
for single black participants (most of this group in each program 
had been in the top fourth of their high school classes), but also that 
only among the diploma group did more than half of the single 
black students finish— 61.4 perc- .t. Fifty-two percent of the associ- 
ate deprree an^] lO.l percent oi the baccalaureate single black 
students who had been in the top fourth of their high school classes 
completec' the nursing program, and in both of these programs, 
more single black istudents withdrew than were graduated. 

Table 18 gives proportions graduating or withdrawing for mar- 
ried and formerly married white participants. For the most part, 
proportions are in the dii • Jon expected, with those with better 
academic standing in high school being more likely to be graduated. 
However, the total number for the diploma and baccalaureate 
groups in this table and in table 19 are relatively small when 
considered in light of the size of the entire group. The small group 
of married and formerly married black students had sizable propor- 
tions graduating from the associate degrne program, as long as they 
had not been in the bottom fourth of their high school classes (table 
19). Of the 26 diploma students who fell into the married and 
formerly married black group, 17 were graduated, and of the 33 in 
the baccalaureate group, 13 were graduated. 

Sjmr y 

C^Mlain personal and parental characteriHtics and three items 
referring to prior education have been examined by gi^aduation or 
withdrawal from nursing scliool <n(\ differences noted. 

From the data of this study, marital status, age, and prior 
attendance in a nursing program ap[>ear to exert an influence upon 
die possibility of graduation from the associate degree program, 
with higher rates for married, older students and those who had 
been in nursing programs before their current enrollment than for 
younrcr, single cohorts without prior nursing school experience. 
Diploinn studeDts who were Roman Catholic, had attended high 
school 111 the same State in which thov were born, had fathers who 
were outdoor workers (including f orn) or were in one of the 
health fields, and had previously .uujnded nuising school were 
more likely to have higher proportions graduating than partici- 
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pants in other categories. Also, women in diploma programs were 
graduated in higher proportions than men. 

Marital status, age, religious preference, comparison of place ot 
birth with place of high school, and all four variables describing 
parents were related to graduation or withdrawal from baccalau- 
reate programs. Married, older students were graduated less fre- 
quently than young, single baccalaureate students. Those who were 
Roman Catholic and those whose birthplaces and high schools had 
been in the same State had higher rates of graduation than those 
with other or no religious preference or those who had changed 
location between birth and high school. Baccalaureate students 
whose fathers were outdoor workers or in the health tield, whose 
mothers were registered nurses or licensed practical nurses, whose 
fathers were at the upper end of the social index scale, and whose 
parents had completed 14 or more years of education were gradu- 
ated in higher proportions than their cohorts in other designations. 
It would be appropriate to consider if the variables describing 
parents' education and fathers' social index are related specifically 
to graduation from nursing school or to graduation from any college 
program. However, the combination of higher graduation rates for 
baccalaureate students whose mothers were either registered 
nurses or licensed practical nurses and whose fathers were in a 
health occupation would imply that certain family infiuences may 
have an effect on completion of the baccalaureate nursing program. 

There were four variables in all three programs which yielded ehi 
squares with a probability of less than .001: ethnic group, family 
income high school academic standing, and location of high school. 
Students who were not white were graduated in lower proi)ortions 
than white students. Those at the lowest income level used m this 
study among the associate degree and baccalaureate i)articipants 
were graduated least frequently, but diploma participants at the 
highest income level were graduate.! least frequently. The better a 
particiiiant's high school aca.icmic record, the better the chance of 
gra<iuating from nursing school. This was also generally true when 
data for graduation/withdrawal as n.'lated to high school standing 
were examine.!, c.)ntr.)!!e.l by marital status an.l ethnic group. In 
fact it woul.l ai)iH,'ar that l)acca!aun'at.' students in tins study with 
a low high sclioo! scli.)!astir r.'ord would have lia.l a greatly 
.limiiiislie.l cliance „f gra.luating fr.)m nursing scIkjo! regur.ll.-'ss of 
marital status .)r (!tliriic gr.)Up. 

Tlie imi)!icali.)iis .)f tlie r.'lati.)nship between State in which 
participants liad att. r..!e.! higli scli.).)l ;u. ! tli.Mr ev.-ntua! gradua- 
tion from iiursirig s.-li.)o! an- dirfuMilt to .!et<,'rmin<'. I-.x-a! .-ultural 
factors may l)e liid.ltn l)y tliis finding, 
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In all of the above description and summary, it is essential to 
keep two factors in mind. First, bio^^rraphical characteristics of 
diploma and bacc:.;aureate students were relatively uniform within 
each type of proKram. Those not white, married, older, with no 
religious preference, and a low hi^^h school academic standing were 
exceptions to the students usually admitted to these schools of 
nursing. The question inherent in all of the observations regarding 
withdrawal from dii)loma and baccalaureate programs is: Do stu^ 
dents who are not the norm in these schools withdraw more 
frequently because they are different or because of other factors? 
The associate degree program in nursing is serving a poi)ulation 
which is mixed, especially regarding age and marital status. Here 
the findings were different from either of the other programs. 

Second, there are undoubtedly intera»lationships among the vari- 
ables themselves which ar*? not accessible by cross^tabulation tech- 
ni(|ues. Age and prior attendance in a nursing program may well bo 
related, as may ethnic group and family income. Family back- 
ground charjicteristics may be related to high school records. All of 
these more complex relationships need further investigation. 
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Chapter IV 



SCHOOL VARIABLES AND GRADUATED/ 
WITHDREW 

The Career-Pattern Study attempts to link characteristics of 
individuals who entered schools of nursing to later events in their 
educational and career history. Data were not j^athered specifically 
about schools of nursing?. This study, therefore, is not about schools, 
\Hir se, althouj^h all data are presented by type of program, and 
schools of nursing were the original sampling unit. There are 
certain variables, published and readily available, related to schools, 
which became a part of this study: geographic region, financial 
support, and religious identification. 

This chapter presents three school variables by number and 
percent of students who were graduated or withdrew: geographic 
location of school, financial support, and religious identification of 
nursing school, 

A schoors geographic region was determined according to gener- 
alized divisions in use by the National League for Nursing; grossly, 
these are: Northeast, Midwest, South, and Far West, P^inancial 
support of each nursing school was obtained from the yearly NLN 
I)ublication, State-Apfmrued Schooln ofNurHing-RN, and coded from 
(lata |)ublished by NLN corresponding to the year of sample: fall 
1902, 19(55, and 1S)«7, During the course of the study, sour/;e of 
su|)port did change for some schools, usually from private to public; 
however, each sample wius coded separately l)efore combining the 3 
years. Religious identification of associate degree programs was 
obtained from Ameruuvn J unior Cdkijen, 7th Edition (1967), and for 
baccalaureate degree schools from American UnivcrHiticB and Col- 
leyeH, 10th Edition (1908), Ixjth published by The American Council 
on Piducation, Religious identification of diploma programs was 
determirUMl from a survey of school catalogues and brochures. 

Because the NCIPS is not primarily a study of schools, descri|)tive 
(lata, not statistical evaluation, up|KMir in the tables. 
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Graduated/Withdrew and School Variables 



Table 20 describes graduations or withdrawals by region. Each 
program has a slightly different distribution. In the West, associate 
degree programs had the highest proportion of students who were 
graduated, 63.0 percent; the South had the lowest, 53.3 percent 
During the study years there were far more associate degree 
programs in the West. Some of these may have been established 
longer than elsewhere and also have attained a degree of stability. 

In the Northeast, 74.5 percent of the students attending diploma 
schools were graduated, but only 63 percent in the South. During 
the course of the study, some diploma programs that closed, and 
those that contemplated closing in the near future, declined to 
continue having their students participate in the study.. This re- 
sulted in a loss of 30 programs between 1962 and 1967, reducing the 
number of diploma schools in the study from 130 to 100. Regional 
analysis of the distribution of the 30 closed or closing programs 
revealed that among the diploma schools in the study, approxi- 
mately 16 percent in the Northeast and Midwest had terminated 
their students' participation, but in the Sbuth about 31 percent and 
in the West 56 percent of schools which had started with the study 
in 1962 were not in the study in 1967. Because of the unequal rates 
of closed or closing schools among the diploma sample, the data in 
table 20 include only diploma programs which participated at all 
three time periods: 1962, 1965, and 1967. 

Students in baccalaureate programs in the Midwest were gradu- 
ated in higher proportions, 66.4 percent, than baccalaureate stu- 
dents in other parts of the country, and students in the South were 
graduated least frequently, 42.5 percent. 

As might be anticipated, students attending privately supported 
nursing schools, regardless of type of program, were graduated 
more frequently than students in publicly supported schools (table 
21). The differences in admission requirements to privately and 
publicly supported schools is, no doubt, a strong factor. In fact, some 
publicly supported schools are legally mandated to accept all stu- 
dents who apply, while others may have minimal admission stand- 
ards. Regardless of type of program, however, over 67 percent of 
students in privately controlled nursing schools were graduated, 
but the proportions from public schools ranged from 47.1 percent for 
baccalaureate to 66.1 percent for diploma participants- 
Students in schools designated Roman Catholic were graduated 
in higher proportions than students in schools identified with other 
Christian religions or in nonsecturian schools (table 22). Over 70 
pi^rcent of those in schools with a Roman Catholic affiliation were 
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Geosi-'ipK ■fjjioii 
fesociale degree 

'«™™ \l II ^'f '-6 1.471 53,3 3,097 63,0 8,393 

^'^^ .0,0 ,V59 ,00,0 m S 5,1 
Diploma! 

Tolal ■ 1^ 598 37,0 ,84 36 4 3 8 ■ 



|''«^ «3« 2r.O 66,4 1,821 425 1531 474 m , 

Toiai..:::.:: S £ « 575 JSl 

^!L!l_^:f«L'.!M!^ '00,0 3,229 1 00 0 13:410 1| 
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Table 20.-Gradualed/w«hdrew, by geogrsphk regton ol nursing school ' and type of program: all years comblied 



Geographic region 

S«« .T^'f TobI 

No. Pel. No. Pc!, No, Pet. No. Pel. No. Pel. 



Associals degree 

Mm ^''^ ''^^ ''^ 53.3 3,097 , 63.0 8,393 60.6 

S i 36,5 93? 071 1,288 46.7 1,820 37,0 5;459 39.4 

^'^S' 2><9' 2,759 100.0 4,917 100.0 13^52 100.0 



Diploma 



! 



Z ^'^^ 2" 1,356 28.0 998 37.0 184 36.4 3,969 29.1 
5,613 100.0 4,838 100.0 2,696 100,0 505 100,0 13,652 100,0 

Baccalaureate 

£" I'™ 53'9 2W 66.4 1,827 42,5 1,531 47,4 7,192 53,6 

?J 1'°" 36,2 1,037 33.6 2,470 57,5 1,698 52,6 6,218 46,4 

2,797 100.0 3,087 100.0 4,297 100,0 3,229 100 0 13,4 10 100,0 

'FbfNiN regional designations see laWeB, — — ^ 

'ExdiKlej closed Of dosing schools. 
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Table 21.-Graduated;wKhdrew, by financial support of school and type of program: 

all years combined ' 

Fina ncial supp ort 

Public Private Total 

Status NO. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pct_ 

Associate degree 

7niR «^qp 1 374 69,0 8.392 60,6 

2f,rr 48^3 .8 6^6 31.0 5,459 39.4 

Tomr/;//////-"--"-'------- 1^'.861 100.0 1,990 100.0 13,851 100.0 

Diploma 

1 1QP fifi 1 9 582 70,2 10,780 69,7 

Z'T"" 6 33; 4:074 29.8 4,688 30.3 

Tomr;;;//////::'------- 1.812 100.0 i3,656 100.0 i5,468 100.0 

Baccalaureate 

« 

„ . 4 245 47.1 2,946 67.0 7,191 53 6 

J 765 52.9 1,452 33.0 6,217 46.4 

9:010 100.0 4,398 100.0 i3,408 100.0 

■Excludes one Bssoca^e and ,wo baccalaureal. respondents lor wr,om l.nanaal support ot scho<. v-as omrlled. 

Table 22 -Graduated/wKhdrew. by religious identification of nursing school and 
type of program: all years combined 

Religious id entification ot school 

Roman Christian 
Nonsectarian Catholic (Not R.C.) Total 

Status No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. Na_Pet_ 

Associate degree 

""r.:::::::::::: 21 S ,00" ,00.0 ,3.8=2 -00.0 

Diploma 

u . u fi'^n? 702 2991 71,4 1,482 64,8 10.780 69,7 

Gradua ed o-*^"' '^ "^ ' Z ana it; o 4fiflfl 30 3 

Withdrew - 2.681 29,8 1.201 28,6 806 35.2 4.688 30.3 

10!^///////--^--- 8:988 100.0 4JC2 100,0 2.288 100.0 15.468 100,0 

Baccalaureate 

Graduated 4,615 48.1 1,4^0 70.7 1,167 64.1 7 192 S3.6 
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graduated in all three programs. The range for other schools with a 
religious identification was 64.1 percent for baccalaureate to 67.8 
percent for associate degree; and for nonsectarian schools the range 
was 48.1 percent for baccalaureate to 70.2 percent for diploma. Data 
in tables 21 and 22 no doubt are related, since schools with a 
religious identification were privately supported schools. 

Range of Percent of Graduates 

Percentages graduating within each program varied by school 
and year of participation. Some schools graduated fewer than half 
of their students, while others graduated more than 70 percent of 
their students. These proportions were derived by electronic calcu- 
lation of the actual number of graduates from each program over 
the number of Nurse Career-Pattern Study participants at the time 
of entrance to the program. Then each individual was assigned to 
the percent category reflective of the proportion graduating from 
the respective school (table 23). For the 1962 associate degree group, 
25.6 percent of the students had been in schools which graduated 
fewer than 50 percent of the entrants, but by 1967, only 9.5 percent 
of the participants were in schools which graduated fewer than half 
of the entrants. Between 1962 and 1967 there was an increase in the 
proportion of students in associate degree programs which gradu- 
ated 59 to 69 percent of the entrants, from 53.9 percent to 69.4 
percent. For all 3 years, more than 20 percent of the participants 
l^ad been in associate degree programs which graduated 70 percent 
or more of entering students. 

Among diploma programs, there was a decrease over the 3 years 
in the percent of students who had been in schools graduating 
fewer than 50 percent of their students (from 10.2 percent in 1962 to 
5.4 percent in 1967) and also for schools graduating between 50 and 
69 percent (42.9 percent and 30.8 percent) with a compensatory 
increase in proportions who had been in schools graduating 70 
percent or more of their students (47 percent to 63.7 percent). 

Distribution of percent of entrants who were graduated among 
the baccalaureate schools are different for the 3 years. More than 
half (57.2 percent) of the 1962 group were graduated from schools in 
which fewer than 50 percent of the students completed the pro- 
gram. But by 1967, baccalaureate participants were almost evenly 
divided into three groups: 34.8 percent from schools in which fewer 
than 50 percent finished, 33 percent from schools in which 50 to 69 
percent completed, and 32.2 percent in schools gi'aduating 70 per- 
cent or more of their students. 

Over the yeai^s of this study, it would appear that schools of 
nursing of all thiee programs which graduated fewer than 50 
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Table 23.--Range of percents of entrants who graduated, by type of program and 

year of entrance 



1962 1965 1967 

Percentages graduating within No. of No. of No. of 



schools graduates Pet. graduates Pet. graduates Pet. 







Associate deg 


ree ^ 






Pouuor than ^D^L 


584 


25.6 


1,175 


21.3 


576 


9.5 


50-69% 


1 .231 


53.9 


3,051 


55.2 


4.196 


69.4 


70% and cer 


468 


20.5 


1.300 


23.5 


1,270 


21.0 


Total 


2,283 


100.0 


5,526 


100.0 


6,042 


100.0 








Diploma 








Fewer than 50% 


554 


10.2 


364 


6.4 


233 


5.4 


50-69% 


2,340 


42.9 


2,310 


40.4 


1,324 


30.8 


70% and over 


2,562 


4V.0 


3,045 


53,2 


2,736 


63.7 


Total 


5,456 


100.0 


5,719 


100.0 


4,293 


100.0 








Baccalaureate ^ 






Fewer than 50% 


2,115 


57.2 


2,520 


49,9 


1.620 


34.8 


50-69% 


806 


21.8 


1,528 


30,3 


1,538 


33.0 


70% and over 


779 


21.1 


1.001 


19.8 


1,501 


32.2 


Total 


3,700 


100,0 


5,049 


100.0 


4.659 


100.0 



' Ono rissociato rlogroe caso and two bac-:alJuroate cases tforn 1965 woro lost m data procossing 



percent of their students decreased, while schools graduating 
higher proportions increased. However, within each type of pro 
gram, variations remain among schools in terms of the proportion 
of their entrants who completed the nursing program. 

Summary 

Some school characteristics no doubt affect the n her of en- 
trants who eventually are graduated. Although data from this 
study do not specifically identify these factors, implications can be 
drawn from these sparse descriptions. Public and private, sectarian 
and nonsectarian schools have different admission requirements 
and, therefore, may be starting with very different groups of 
students. lYivate schools also may be more assiduous in retaining 
their students. 

Differences in regional distribution of participants who were 
graduated or withdrew leads to the speculation that information 
relating to regional and local differences may be lost in a national 
study. Do schools in different areas really differ? Are there local 
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cultural patterns which encourage students to remain in school 
until completion? Since most of the study participants are women, 
are there rerrional and local variations in the concept of woman's 
role, as measured by completion of a post-high school educational 
program? 

The interrelationship of the variables described in this chapter is 
implied but not explored to a depth necessary to explicitly identify 
institutional involvement in the process of graduation or with-' 
drawal. 

It is also apparent among the schools in this study that within 
each type of program there were wide variations in the proportions 
of students graduating, ranging from schools graduating fewer 
than half of their entrants to those graduating over 70 percent. The 
data in this cliapter indicate a need, possibly on a local level, for a 
highly focused investigation of insitutional factors which facilitate 
or inhibit graduation from nursing school. 
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Chapter V 



REASONS FOR WITHDRAWAL 

For each student who withdrew before graduation, the director of 
the nursing program was asked to supply one primary reason for 
withdrawal from a checklist of reasons; scholastic failure, no longer 
interested in nursing as a career, considered by faculty to be 
unsuited for nursing, marriage, pregnancy, family or personal 
problems, financial, to enter another nursing program, poor health, 
and other or unknown reasons. 

The motivation to leave school is a complex one, which is not 
possible to describe with precision for such a large group with all 
data gathered by mail. However, useful descriptive data about 
reasons for leaving school before completion could be obtained, and 
this seemed the best that could be done within the confines of this 
study. 

When the questionnaire designed for those who withdrew from 
school was added to the study, the same wording was made part of 
the questionnaire to participants in order to maintain consistency 
and have a basis for comparison of the same list of reasons. The 
totals in table 24 reflect reasons from directors for all the withdraw- 
als; for the participants, all those who returned the withdrawal 
questionnaire. 

For example, of the 5,459 associate degree participants who 
withdrew before graduation 3,958, or 72.5 percent, returned the 
withdrawal questionnaire. Response rates for diploma and bacca- 
laureate participants were 79.4 percent and 63.5 percent respec- 
tively (table E-2, appendix B). Because of the nature of the data 
and the complexity of the subject, material in the tables is descrip- 
tive only; no statistical implications are iricl jc^td. 

Directors of associate degree programs citod s^rholastic reasons as 
the cause for withdrawal for 45.7 percent of thoiv students. For 
another 13.5 percent, the director either had no knowledge of why 
they had withdrawn or gave a reason which was not included in the 
check list, such as "moved out of the community." In a few 
instances students had died. *'No longer interested in nursing*' was 
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Table 24rPflfiiafy feason lor witMrawal jlven dlfectof and partWpanI, bf type ol program: rll year? combined 



Diploma Baccalaufeale 



Difeclof ParlicipanI Director ParlicipanI ■ Director 
lorwilMrawal h Pet, No. Pel No, Pel, No, Pel, No, Pel, No, Pel 



m 457 m M m m m 25.1 1,234 20.8 721 if 

f mieie ' ' ' 

ing 692 12,J {«4 16,9 993 19,0 656 17,6 1,?9C 28.8 1,333 3; 

156 3,6 196 (9 219 47 193 5,2 1 08 1,7 128 ; 

n « € 10,2 616 13,1 592 15.9 365 5.9 493 1i 

Piepcy 114 2,1 139 3,5 1 30 2,6 155 4,2 41 ' 0.7 96 ; 

Pefsonatailfpratteras .. 562 10,3 586 14,6 271 5,9 416 11,2 1 3,3 325 I 

Financial 60 1,1 221 5,6 18 0,4 67 1.8 52 0.8 171 ' 

lite 222 4,1 223 5,6 210 4,5 <J4 4,9 146 2,3 112 \ 

lo enlei otto nursing p;0' 

jam 128 2,3 131 3,3 116 2,5 98 2,6 211 3,4 205 ! 

(am .. ., _ 127 3.2 „ . i 2,9 - . 167 ■ 

50 1,3 - - 52 1,4 __ 66 
'Oitoiesponseandnorfr 

Sf«nM 739 13.5 178 4.5 366 7.8 154 4.1 2,005 32,2 129 I 

Tolal 5,459 l«,0 3,958 100,0 4,668 100,0 3,720 100,0 6,218 100,0 3,946 lOi 



aifocioi inciyae mm, m\M\ifi mm, mum, m lOf mosi w \m lOi wwm^ 
(ipiiftafY iiflion, iiiiosooflnlion piotiiems, piiNxil and I'oiiiiiai fMM \ 



Table 24.-Prliiia(y leasoi) (or witlitlta*al given by diiwlw »l la^ ncipant, by type ol ptogram; all yeara c 

Associaie degree iJipioma Baccala uieale 

Diiecto Paiiicipanl Diiectoi Pailicipant Dieclor Participanl 

tanta*lhdiawal No. Pel No. Pet. h Pel, Jo_ Pel. No. Pet. No. Pel. 

WcT~^ 2,43/ 45./ 1,040 26.2 1,843 33.^ 1.045 29.1 1,294 20.8 /21 18.3 
m Kileiesled m nus- 

J 12 / 664 16.8 833 19.0 656 1/.6 1,/30 28.8 1,333 33.8 

jilediaMSiog" 196 3.6 196 4,9 213 4,/ 193 5.2 13? 1./ '28 3.2 

iage ?49 4 6 403 10.2 616 13,1 592 15.9 365 5.9 493 12.5 

\mi'..'.Z 114 2.1 133 3,5 130 2,8 155 4,2 41 0./ 36 2.4 

WiaWailypioONs .. 562 10.3 586 14,8 2/1 5.8 416 11,2 206 3.3 325 8.2 

rcial 60 1.1 221 56 18 0.4 6/ 1.8 52 0.8 1/1 4.3 

SS 222 4.1 223 5.6 210 4 5 1 84 4.3 146 2.3 112 2.8 

jnlei ollie' mm p;0' 

am 126 2.3 131 3.3 116 2.5 38 2.6 211 3,4 205 5.2 

atsWil program ., - -12/3.2 _ _ 108 2.9 - - 16/ « 

_ 50 1.3 - _ 52 1.4 - - 66 t.7 



Iw we and no re^ 

pre 739 13.5 1/8 4.5 366 7.8 154 4.1 2,005 32.2 129 3,3 

]^ZZ'. 5,459 100.0 3,358 lOCO 4,668 100.0 3,/20 100.0 6,218 100.0 3.346 100.0 
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checked for 12.7 percent of the withdrawals. This category includes 
all who transferred into a different majur area in the same school. 

Although the predominant reason ^ven by participants for witi. 
drawinp was also scholastic, the proportion, 12(5.2 |)tTcent, was much 
less than the director had cited. A slightly higher pro|X)rtion of 
students than indicated by the director, 16.S percent, believed they 
were no lonj^er interested in nursing, and 14.8 percent checked that 
they had "|x?rsonar or *'family" problems which precluded their 
continuing in the associate decree pro^n'am. Some participants 
wrote in reasons for withdrawal which were not included in the 
checklist, some numerous enouph or different enough to warrant 
counting them separately. For example, 3.2 percent of the associate 
degree withdrawals made adverse critical comments about the type 
of nursing program they had chosen or the particular school, and 
1.3 percent were displeased with the faculty or clinical staff. These 
two reasons were not mentioned by the directors. 

The three reasons cited most frequently by directors of diploma 
programs for withdrawal of students were "scholastic," 39.4 percent, 
"no longer interested in nursing," 19.0 percent, and "marriage," 13.1 
percent. Students withdrawing from diploma programs gave the 
same reasons in the same order, but in differing proportions: 
"scholastic," 28.1 percent, "no longer interested in nursing," 17.6 
percent, and "marriage," 15.9 percent. About 3 percent of the 
diploma withdrawals were dissatisfied with some aspect of the 
diploma program and slightly more than 1 percent had a problem 
with staff or faculty. 

For almost a third of the withdrawals from the baccalaureate 
programs, the director usually could not supply a reason for 
withdrawal. Some students simply did not return to college after a 
semester break or, as occurred later in the study (with the 1965 and 
1967 groups), student records were not kept in the nursing depart- 
ment of the college but, rather, as part of a centralized record 
keeping system physically or administratively separate from the 
nursing school. The study staff usually teamed of these circum- 
stances from voluntary correspondence from the director of the 
nursing school. When records were not readily available, it often- 
times became impossible for the director to easily obtain the 
information requested. It could be assumed, however, that even 
those directors without access to student files might be more aware 
of students who were not meet*: " scholastic standards than they 
were of other reasons students withdrew from nursing school. 

When directors could give a reason for the withdrawal of students 
from the baccalaureate nurt^ing program, "no longer interested in 
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nursing:" waa cited most frequently, 28.8 percent, followed by "scho- 
lastic reasons," 20.8 percent. 

The reasons most often driven by participants for withdrawjil from 
the baccJilaua^ite pm^rram were the same two: "no lon^^^r inter- 
ested in nursing,'' 33,8 percent, and "j^.'holastic," 18.3 percent. 
Somewhat over 4 percent of the baccalaureate withdrawal partici- 
pants expressed dissatisfaction viih the program or school and 
about 2 percent wrote in reasons related to faculty or staff. 

Among the reasons categorized as "other" for all the participants 
were problens related to clinical practice, work load, or patients. 

In general, an examination of directors' and students' reasons 
shows that directors were more likely to cite scholastic reasons for 
withdrawal than students. Participants in higher percentages than 
directors gave **marriage," "family/personal" reasons, or "financial" 
reasons as cause for withdrawal. In addition, 5.2 percent of the 
baccalaureate students, slightly more than the proportion given by 
the director, 3.4 percent, checked that they planned to enter 
another nursing pro-am. 

Reason for Withdrawal and Other Variables 

In this section, the primar>' reason for withdrawal given by 
directors and participants is presented by year students withdrew 
and by some of the variables which seemed important in examining 
graduated/withdrew; that is: marital status, ethnic group, family 
income, and high school academic standing. The totals are different 
in each table for several reasons. First, all noncomparable reasons 
(withdrawals who wrote in a reason instead of checking an option 
on the list) and all "other and unknown reasons" by either director 
or participant have been ehminated. Also iminated are all who 
may not have responded on the original qiiestionnaire to the item 
concerning the variable being described. For example, if a partici- 
pant had not indicated high school standing, even if reason for 
withdrawal was known, this participant would not be included in 
the table relating reason for withdrawal to high schVi standing. 
Finally, the year of withdrawal v/as obtained from the participant, 
not the school, and, therefore, only those who responded to the 
withdrawal questionnaire could be included. Within these limita- 
tions, the data which follow describ' certain patten ^ regarding 
reasons for withdrawal when examined by year of withdrawal and 
biographical variables. Examination of reason for withdrawal by 
year of withdrawal in tables 25, 26, and 27, shows that although 
proportions differ, patterns of response for both directors and 
particpants are generally similar. 
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The predominant reaso.. ^ i »vith(lrawal fn)m cho associate ilo- 
CT^»e pro-am in both yo'irs was scholastic. This was followed in 
fn.*quency in the first year by **no lon^jer interested in nursinjr," but 
in tht» sei'ond year the pn)ix.rtions mentioniii^r marria^re andor 
pregnancy equaled or exceeded lack of interest. Also, in the stvond 
yeiir of the associate de^n'ee pro^n'ain, proiK)rtions of Imth directors 
and participants j^rivin^r **unsuited for nursin^r" as the rt^ason for 
withdrawal increased (table 

Amonjs: diploma withdrawals, scholastic reasons for withdrawal 
were primary in the first year, but in the second and tliird years, 
marriagt* andor pre;'i ancy were the rejisons nicst frequently cited. 
There also was an incix»ase in the third year in the proportions 
leaving school because of personal or family problems (table 26). 

Tlie primary reason for withdrawal ainonjr baccalaureate degree 
students for the r!rst 3 years was "no longer interested in nursing,'* 
which included all those who may have stayed in school but 
changed their mjyor. Second in frequency during the first 3 years 
from the directors' point of view were "scholastic reasons," but the 
participants who left the program in the third and fourth years 
mentioned marriage andor pregnancy with increasing frequency 
(table 27). 

In table 28, reason for withdrawal is examint^d by marital status 
at time of entrance to nursing school. The total group of married 
and formerly married students who withdrew f.^m diploma and 
baccalaureate programs for whom reasons were given by either 
directors or participants is small. Yet the observable pattern in 
each group is the same, with one exception. Generally, responses 
from the directors and responses of married and formerly married 
students indicated such students withdrew more frequently for 
personal and family problems and for finan cial reasons, mor^ so 
than single students who withdrew for scholastic reasons or be- 
cause they had lost interest in nursing. The exception occurred with 
the married and formerly m irried baccalaureate students vvho 
withdrew more frequently than their single cohorts because of 
marri£ige and/or pregnancy. Among a sociate degjee and diploma 
married and formerly m irried .vithdrawals, illness was given as tl;e 
cause for withdrawal somewhat more frequently than for single 
students. 

\^'hite students in all three ; rograms v/ithdrcw less frequently for 
scholastic reasons than students of other racial and ethnic groups. 
Directors of the three programs believed students* who were not 
white had withdrawn for scholastic reasons in proportions ranging 
from 54.8 percent for the baccalaureate to 69.7 percent for the 
diploma. 
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Table ?5.-P;lma^ reason loi Mml im director and ■)±W> ^1 ^ of iiMmi\ associate degree pfojfam; all yein 

combined' 



Dire-ior's reason Participant's reason 



Firslyear Seconal 'lai First fear Second |P 
Reason No Pet, No, ?ct k Pel, No, Pet, 



Settle - Iffl 53-5 ^9'' ^'^ 

NotingennlereslPdinnyrsinj «9 16.3 81 'll 552 IM 108 '| 

Uosyited to nursing 98 3,6 45 6,3 II 5,J 58 '• 

Marriage Pregnancy 192 7.0 81 11,3 T 13,3 151 1i 

Pcisonallamif/ problems - 325 11,8 7/ 10,8 16,4 126 1! 

Financial 29 11 II 15 6,4 40 ! 

Illness 118 13 41 5,/ 5,8 61 i 

To enter Ota nyrsing program 61 -,2 31 4,3 i o5 26 

Toiii 2,751 'ill 716 100.0 ^7' 792 ffl 

'E(:i.i;iHy'ikf«*na(Hl ot^ffl lej.oosM'i^wfliieciyfOfpaftiopani, iJwhowilWieviii^'ifn' i^ndieaitpassooaiedegieeif '^i' ^'"'i' "^.'i^n 2, win length, 
i»iihi][3yis*fio(ii(](ioi lelymaqyDiiio'we 



Table2E,-P«,fea5oMot*ra«al9wb|dlreto 



illpcomlilnid' 



01 



Pailicipao!'3(easoii 



fifslfeat Secondfeai Secondwaf Mm 

jg! W. No, Pel. No. PI fa h h Pd, h Pd. 

: : ^3'' 237 27.6 44 21,7 853 36,9 146 17 4 34 IS 

^Z:Zr''' 52» 22.3 123 14,7 13 5 



?S 34 84 9,8 14 6.9 105 4.7 69 8,2 13 5 

n „, . '^'^ 260 30,3 94 46,3 338 14 5 304 362 1114 IR 

2"'* 

" 2 0,2 0 0 49 2.1 14 l.J 3 1 

: ^•8 36 4,2 15 7,4 121 5,2 49 5,8 14 6 

56 W 26 3.0 3 1,5 71 3,0 19 2.3 4 1 

- ■— ^ \m 859 100.Q 203 109,0 2,329 100.0 839 100.0 222 109 



er|c 



9( 



teic. liL^iJLlJcLJiJL^ ?1 h Pet _ 

MSerinlwedmp™" IJ'I !!! 2 859 35.9 m 17,4 34 15.3 

«teMS«q ^ ^ ' ' 1; 5.9 520 22.3 123 14.7 ,3 5.9 

2 , P 11 65 8.2 13 5.9 

«(ami^prabie(ns ^ ! » 14.5 304 36.2 104 

^ ' = ^^^^ 2« 11,2 m 13,7 3/ 

i$ ■ 2 0.2 0 0 49 2,1 14 1? 3 1,4 

nlerfcpufsing^p","! , , J !J '5 7.4 121 5.2 49 5.8 14 65 
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lable Jl-Pfimaij leason lor Mmil given b> diftctof and piitfcipaiit, ti| to ol iii:,iilfaial, baccalaureate piogfam; all p 





f list leaf S 


ffldfeaf 


Iniidfear F 


oyfiifeaf 


Fiilyea! i 


Second yeai 


Thiidfiai Ft 


lOftlijeaf 


f!eas( 


in No, Pd, 


No, Pel, 


No, Pel 1 


Jo, Pel 


No, Pel 


No. Pet, 


to, Pet, N 


5, Pd 


olask 


424 34.6 

1 1 ' 


Ant* AA A 

235 23,0 


31 23,8 


17 233 


w 23,0 


236 m 


t)l lao 




longeiinieies 
no 


ted in 

554 45,2 


466 45,3 


126 33,0 


12 16,4 


688 38,2 




132 23.3 


18 20,7 


iuiledlofws 


inj IJ 1,4 


24 2,4 


23 7,6 


6 82 


23 1,3 


M 5,1 


30 6.7 


11 12,6 


rogelpiegw 


icy 61 5,0 


101 3,8 


63 16,5 


27 37,0 


AAA i A 1 

223 12,7 


213 1d,8 


113 26.4 


ol M.V 


sonallamily d 


fObtas 54 4.4 


37 3,6 


22 5,8 


6 8,3 


152 8,7 


102 8.1 


60 13,3 


3 103 


ancfll 


18 1,5 


14 1,4 


3 0,8 


1 1,4 


80 5.1 


70 5,5 


10 2,2 


1 1,2 


iSS 


37 3,0 


33 3,2 


25 6,5 


3 4,1 


50 2,8 


36 2,8 


23 5.1 


3 3.4 




using 

61 5,0 


46 4,5 


23 6,0 


1 1,4 


124 7,1 


61 4,8 


15 3,3 


1 1,2 


Total 


1,227 100,0 


1,016 1,0 


382 100,0 


73 100,0 


1,755 100,0 


1,266 100.0 


450 100,0 


87 100,0 



Exdudes yntao and W leas liy ()f0ciof of panicipaii, anil wttidfawals wHo (id noi leium a Wm\i 



■-nm^ mm lor mm\ given by director and participant, by marital status at entrance and type ol program: all year 

combined' 



_AssociaNo9ree Dipima Baccalaureate 



n, , . . . ^^'"^'^'^ toiedand Uhm^ 

0«r.2*Pa.s S„e ,«,y„,ed S„e ,«r^„ed s.ogle loS" 

-.'!.^!_JL_!^No. Pet. No. Pel, N o. Pel. No, Pet 

Scholastic: ~ " — 

2.'32 57.3 35? 36.5 1,811 «.3 34 293 1 259 309 27 ' 

. " " " « - " « » " « ; 

nursing: 

615 16.6 69 7,1 880 21 0 '0 86 1 M m 

Marnagiregnaney: * ' '2« 3.7 0 

294 7.9 68 7.0 727 17.4 ,3 „ 2 379 9 3 

!"f • 7^ 284 29.0 236 5.6 32 276 173 4 2 
35 0.9 25 2,6 13 03 5 43 47 „ 

:r ' ' ^ s !^ « 

?'f ■ 3.4 92 9 4 200 4.9 8 6 9 140 3 4 5 

'« « m 174 52 9 13i IS 3 
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ibte 2e.-Prln,ary ,ea»n (or wihd-awal given by director and participant, by marrtal status at entrance and type ol program; all years 



combined 



tociale degree Diploma 



Baccalaureate 



0 ^^^^'^'^^^^ Married and Married and 
lastic: ~ 



^'^ 36,5 1,811 -.3,3 34 29,3 1,259 30,9 27 239 

919 31.8 118 16,9 1,025 30.8 17 250 704 20 

nger interested in '^^ ^^-^ 16,4 

lursing: 

inursi™,; ^ " 3 13.2 1,319 37.8 10 14.9 

i:::::: Z ' " ^ 3.5 

ige/pregnancy: ' '° " " 2 2,9 126 3.7 0 0 

mz. ;i l « ^^■'^ 3. 9.3 23 m 

raMai^probbs: "'^ ^^'^ ' ^"'^ 573 16.3 15 22.4 

oai ^ 34.9 400 12.0 14 20.6 307 8.8 12 17.9 

f • 35 0,9 25 2,6 13 0,3 5 43 47 c 

r ' ^3 6 u ; : 

'5 10.6 174 5.2 9 13.2 109 3,1 3 4,5 
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1* 28.-Pti™ry tor «llhdiawal given by director M participant, by marital status at entrance and type ol prosiara; 

comblned-coiiiiiiiied 

Mar«da^d M^mdaod Married and 

0.eclorsandpa*prs lor«l,«d W,«d lo-,-d 

reason No _ Jcl _ to._PctJta_Jd3_j5^Ni„ 

To enter otteimrsing 

„T' m n 22 2 2 107 2.6 fl 6.9 5,0 5 4 

Participant '0? 3,7 21 J.u SJ 



. 3,713 100,0 978 100,0 4,166 1000 116 100,0 4,072 lOO.O IJ JJ 
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Table 28,-Prlmary reason for wUhdrawal given by director and participant, by marital status at entrance and type ol program; all years 

conibined-continued 



xioanis 



Associate degiee ^Diploma Baccaiaoreale 

Married and Mattiedaiid Married and 

Single formerly married Single formerly mamed Single formerly married 



reason No, Pel No. Pel No, Pel No. Pel No, Pel No, 



0 enter other nursing 



DileT 103 2b 22 2.2 107 2.6 8 6.9 203 5,0 5 ij 

107 3,7 21 3,0 93 2.9 4 5.9 196 5.6 8 11.9 

m 1000 978 1C0.0 4,186 100.0 116 100.0 4,072 100.0 113 100,0 

■■"II 2893 100.0 697 100.0 3,324 100.0 68 100.0 3,^-98 100.0 67 100.0 



blal: 

Director . 
Participant 
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t'n^ir '^^.1 p*'t\'rMt for tlu' l»at'ralaurrato to r>iM) in^rvrnt tor the 
diploma. 1... 'J'.^ al--o shows tiiat partU'ipaiUs (nm\ othriM' j^^'oups 
nthor tKan ulntr oitod t Kry had Withdrawn for tniatu*ial n^asons 
r)u»i-o froqMonily than tlnMr dirortors iiniioatod. 'Yhv dirt'otors who 
^:a\t' iliKuu'ial roasons tor withdrawal for this vrroiip ol^ students 
ran^n'd iVorn 1.7 porront of tho ha».\'alauroato to portent for tlie 
ass<H'iat4' dt'.croe, whilo stiuionts ».Mtod this reason ran^rinv: TrDni o.O 
jH'reorit for tho diploma to 1 P7 for tho haa'ahiuroate. 

Tahlos .'^0, ;U. and ;^Ll drs^'riho n*ason tor withdrawal by family 
iru'omo as reported at time of entrance the pro^rrain. It is 
important to note that althouvrh students cited tlriancial reasons for 
with<irawal more fretiuently than directors, the total number ^ivinvr 
tlriancial ri»asons t'or leavirivr sclu)ol was not hi^h. Students in the 
lowest income vrrciUp, U'low ^."),vH)0, who let\ s<du>ol for financial 
reasons were: the associate de^ee, 10.2 percent, (iiploma, 3,4 per- 
ci'nt, and baccalaureate de^ee l).S i>orcent. Two patterns exist in 
these three tables: the hi^rhrr tb»e inconie, the lower the proportion 
who withdri'W for scholastic reasons, and the vrreater the i^jrcent- 
a^es wbio withdrew because they w#^re no longer interested in 
tiursmv:. 

Thosi' who withdn*w for scholastic reasons anion p associate 
devnve participants ranvTt'd from oH.S jx^rcent amonp the lowest 
income vrroup to VJ percent for the highest income proup, according 
to directors' resix>nsi*s. The ran^* of responses for participants, 
themselves, was :■>()>> pert.'ent to liS.li percent. On the other hand, 
those who were no lomrf»r interested in nursinp ranped from 12.8 
ivrcent of the lowest income croup to 16.4 percent of the highest 
according: to directors and 13.6 percent to 21.7 percent according to 
iL^siHuate degree participants. Scholastic reasons cited by directors 
of diploma provrrams ran^^d from 43.5 percent at the lower end of 
the income scale to 38.3 percent at the highest level; as cited by 
students, the range wius 32.2 percent to 27.4 percent. The propor- 
tions of those leaving school because of loss of interest in nursing 
were similar, as cited by both diploma directors and withdrawals, 
and ranginl from .somewhat over 17 percent to about 25 percent. 

Directors of baccalaureate programs checked scholastic recisons 
for withdrawal for 33.9 percent of the lowest income level students 
to 24.1 ivrcent at the higfiest level, while participants responses in 
this category were ranged from 22 percent to 17.1 percent. Among 
baccalaureate students whose dirt»ctors indicated the students were 
no longer interested in nursing were 37.2 f)ercent of the lowest 
income group and 49.5 percent of the highest. Participants re- 
s|H>riSes were 2S.S rcent from* the belovv $5,000 level and 45.-1 
IH-rcent fn>m the higiiest incorp- '.^vel. 
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Table 29 - PrirrMf^ reason fo" .vithdrawal given by director and panK:. jhnt, by ethnic group and type of program: all years combined ' 



Oirector 1.^ .ind pa'^-cip '.nt s 
f LMSon 

Schola::tiC 

Director 

Paticipant 
'^Jo longer interested in 
nursing: 

Director . 

Participant 
Unbuited for nu'smg. 

Director . . . . . 

Participant , _ . 

Marriage pregnancy; 

Diroc^or 

Participant 
Personal, family problems. 

D. rector 

Participant 

Financial: 

Director _ . . . .. 

Participant . . , . . 

illness; 

Director 

Participant _ 



Associate degree 



Diploma 



Baccalaureate 



White 
No Pet 



.158 
385 



6h6 

627 

181 
184 

342 
505 

512 

522 

45 
179 

207 
206 



51 3 
27 4 



154 
19 4 

4 3 

5 7 

S 1 
15 7 

12 2 
162 

1.1 
5 6 

49 
6.4 



Not wtitto 
No Pet 



329 
151 



42 
34 

14 
11 

21 

36 

49 

63 

13 
41 

15 
17 



66 5 
41.1 



8 5 
9.3 

2.8 
3.0 

4 2 

9.8 

9 9 
17.2 

2.6 
112 

30 
4.6 



White 
No. Pet. 



: 684 

963 



879 

638 

212 
180 

729 
726 

254 
405 

13 
58 

204 
178 



41 2 

29.7 



21.5 
19.7 

52 
5,6 

17.8 
22.4 

6.2 
12.5 

0.3 
1.8 

5.0 
5.5 



Not white 
No. F^t. 



159 
81 



13 
17 

7 

13 

16 

20 

17 
10 

5 
8 

6 
6 



69 7 
50.d 



5 / 
10.6 

3,1 
6,1 

7.0 
12.5 

7 5 
6.3 

2,2 
5.0 

26 

3.8 



White 
No. Pet. 



Not white 
No. Pet. 



1.105 
638 



.692 
.276 

112 

393 
556 

190 
282 

46 

129 

141 
105 



28.6 
19.4 



43 8 
38.7 

2.4 
3.4 

11 '.2 
16.9 

4.9 
8.6 

1 2 

3.9 

3.7 
3.2 



188 
81 



93 
55 

14 
10 

12 
32 

16 
43 

6 
42 

5 
7 



54, 
23 



27 
19 

4 

5 

3 
11 

A 

15 

1 
14 



[able 29.-Prinia^ reason lor withdrawal given by director and parlUpant, by ethnic group and type O' irogr t all years combined ^ 



Associate degree Diploma j^^!^^'.^.^^^^'^. 



'ireclorsiindpafticipanis While Not while While Not white Wh^le Not white 
■eason No. Pet No Pet No Pet, No Pet, No. Pel, No, ^cl. 



^o'3Slic: 

Jirector 2158 513 329 66 5 1,684 41,2 159 697 1,105 28,6 188 54,8 

Participant 885 2/4 151 41,1 963 29,/ 61 50,6 638 19.4 81 28.4 

longer inlctested ir 

Jreclot 646 15< 42 B5 8/1 21 5 13 5,7 1,692 43,6 93 27,1 

Pamapant 627 19,4 34 9,3 638 197 17 10.6 1,276 36.7 55 19,3 

suiled lor nursing: 

fcclot 181 4.3 1 4 2 8 212 5 2 7 3 1 94 2.4 1 4 4.1 

Parftcipani 184 57 11 30 180 5,6 13 8,1 112 3,4 16 5,6 

ai 342 8 1 21 4 2 729 1'.8 16 7.0 393 10,2 12 3.5 

Pancpanl 505 l57 36 a 8 72 6 22,4 i 12.5 556 16.9 32 11.2 

fSonali3T,i|ypro!)leiiii, , ,, 

Dreclor 51? 122 49 99 254 6,2 17 7.5 190 4,9 16 4,7 

Participant „ 522 162 63 17.2 405 12,5 lO 6.3 282 6.6 43 1 5,1 

Director 45 U 13 26 13 0.3 5 2,2 46 1.2 6 1,7 

Participani"'.:".::,. :. 179 5 6 41 11.2 58 1,8 8 5.0 129 3,9 42 1 4.7 

Director 207 49 15 30 204 5.0 6 2.6 141 37 5 1,5 

iParftcipant' 206 6,4 17 4.6 178 5,5 6 3,8 105 3,2 7 2,5 
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Table JO.— Primary rea^jon f^r withdrawal given by director and parlicipant, by 
family income at trne of entrance, associate degree program: all years combined ^ 



{.^•'h w $5,000- SlO.OOa* 515,000 

Director s and p,u}i^::^',>: i :s :yvi)i]i) S9.999 $14.9'^9 and ovor 

r-iMson No Pc! No Pet No Pet No. Pet. 

Scholastic. 

Director 567 53 8 1.009 S."* 6 474 50 8 179 49 0 

Pjri:c(paf:: r:36 30 6 409 27 2 '?10 29 1 82 28 3 

No longer interest!?^ lO 
nurSing 

Directof ... 135 12 8 283 14 8 141 15.1 60 16 4 

Participant 105 13 6 292 194 128 17.7 63 21.7 

Unsuitod for nursing: 

Director .. .. . . :"5 5 2 72 3 8 34 3 6 14 3 8 

Participant . . .,.42 5 4 86 5.7 39 5.4 13 4.5 

Marnago pregnancy. 

Director . . 72 6 8 154 8 0 77 8 3 36 9.9 

ParticiparJl 103 13 3 226 15 0 111 15.4 61 21.0 

Personal (amity prot^lenis: 

Director . ...... 130 12.3 231 12.0 115 12.3 47 12,9 

Participant ... U3 17.2 253 16.8 115 15.9 47 16.2 

FmaiiCial: 

Director 19 18 22 1.1 8 0.9 6 1.6 

Participant 79 10.2 94 6.3 29 4.0 3 1 0 

Illness: 

Director 43 4 6 96 5 0 53 5.7 8 2.2 

Participant 43 5.6 98 6.5 59 8 2 ' 2.4 

To enter other nursing 
program: 

Director 28 2 7 51 2 7 3: 3.3 15 4.1 

Participant 31 4.0 45 3.0 31 4.3 14 4.8 

Total: 

Director 1.054 100 0 1.918 100.0 933 100.0 365 100.0 

Participant . . 772 100.0 1.503 100.0 722 lOO.O 290 100.C 

" E.^cUi^ps 1 A c"r 1 .-/^-'f '-'J, nv •:>'OC'of c-< c.M'r;c ;:cni, tjrr;, , iruo^ ufiorurtn. anc parvcj^ar.ts who 'lid not 
re',.if" A jMA.t; a^^s" '■•-^j "? 
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Table 31.— Primary reason for withdrawal given by director and parllcjpant. by 
family income at time of entrance, baccalaureate program: all years combined ^ 



R».'l(>v; $S,0nO- $10,00(V Si 5.000 

S'vOf^O $9,999 $14,999 and over 

Director's ami part'CiOiir^t $ - ••- -• 

reason No. Prt No Pet No. Pet No. Pet. 

Scholastic: 

Director . 223 33 9 494 ?,?. 1 .!S7 2B 7 128 24.1 

Participant k:5 22 0 276 20 7 169 19 7 7o 17.1 
No longer interested m 
nursing: 

Director . . 245 37 2 h\32 41.1 448 44 8 253 49.5 

Participant 164 26 8 4^9 35 9 351 40.8 202 45.4 

UnsLiit(;d for nursing: 

Director - 25 3 8 31 2 0 34 3 4 8 1 5 

Participant 23 4 9 39 2 9 29 3 4 20 4.5 
Marriage pregnancy: 

Director . 5t 7.8 164 10 7 95 9 5 49 9.2 

Participant . . 79 13 9 248 18 6 134 15.6 63 14.2 

Personal family problems: 

Director 48 7 3 82 5 3 36 3 6 20 3.8 

Participant . . 67 11.8 119 8.9 79 9 2 25 5.6 

Financial: 

Director 12 1 8 18 1 2 14 1.4 4 0 8 

Participant , . 56 9 8 70 5.2 22 2.6 10 2.2 
Illness: 

Director 28 4 3 52 3 4 30 3 0 21 4.0 

Participant 24 4 2 31 2,3 28 3.3 19 4.3 

To enter other nursmg 
program: 

Director 26 4 0 65 4 2 55 5 5 38 7.2 

Participant -._ 26 4,6 74 5.5 48 5,6 30 6.7 

Total: 

Director 658 1000 1.538 100 0 999 100 0 531 100.0 

Participant . .. . 569 ^00 0 1.336 100 0 860 100 0 445 100.0 
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Table 32.— Primary reason for withdrawal given by dinector and participant, by 
family income at time of entrance, diploma program: all years combined ' 



Below $5,000- $10,000- $15,000 

. . ^ $5,000 $9,999 $14,999 and over 
Director s and participant s — — - - 

reason No. Pc! No. Pet. No. Pet, No. Pet. 

Scholastie: 

Direetor 460 43 5 782 42 6 306 40 8 97 38.3 

Partieipant 263 32 2 449 30.4 169 28.3 52 27.4 

No longer ir leresred in 
nursing: 

Direetor 187 17.7 398 21.7 158 21.1 64 25.3 

Participant 142 17.4 283 19.1 127 21.3 47 24.7 

Unsjited for nursing: 

Direetor ._ _ 67 6.3 68 3.7 44 5 9 18 7.1 

Participant 49 6,0 75 5.1 43 7.2 7 3.7 

Marriage.'pregnaney: 

Direetor 193 18.3 329 17.9 145 19.3 31 12.3 

Participant 185 22.6 336 22.7 145 24.3 31 16.3 

Personalfarp.ily problems: 

Director 77 7.3 110 6.0 45 6.0 17 6.7 

Participant _. 94 11.5 192 13.0 61 10.2 26 13.7 

Financial: 

Director 7 0.7 5 C3 1 0.1 1 O^ 

Participant 28 3.4 30 2 0 2 0.3 1 0.5 

Illness: 

Director „_ 41 3.9 ICO ' 4 30 4.0 13 5.1 

Participant 37 4.5 77 r 31 5.2 16 8.4 

1 0 enter other nursing 
program; 

Director 25 2.4 45 2.4 21 2.8 12 4,7 

Participant _ 20 2.4 37 2.5 19 3.2 10 5.3 

Total: 

Director 1.057 10O0 1.837 10O0 750 100.0 253 100.0 

Participant 81 8 100.0 1.479 100.0 597 100.0 190 100.0 

' Excludes unknown and othof reason by direcior or participant, family income unknown, and padicipants who did nol 
return a withdrawal quesfionnaire 

Participants who indicated personal/family problems as reasons 
for withdrav. il were proportionally higher among students at the 
lowest income level than in other income categories, 17,2 percent 
and 11.8 percent respectively x"or associate degree and baccalau- 
reate; but for diploma participants, the same reason was propor- 
tionally highest, 13.7 percent at the opposite end of the income 
scale. 

As might be anticipated, students who had been in the bottom 
half of their high school classes withdrew from nursing schools for 
scholastic reasons more frequently than students whose high school 
standing had been in the top half (table 33). Directors gave scholas- 
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tic reasons for withdrawal for 48.8 ix?rcent of the associate deprree 
participants who had lH?en in the top half of their hij^h school 
classes, 40.0 perc(»nt of diploma and 27.9 percent of baccalaureate. 
The same reason was ^nven by directors for two-thirds of the 
associate dej^ee participants who had been in the bottom half of 
their hi^h school classes, 58.1 percent of diploma, and 44.8 percent of 
the baccalaureate. Participants cit. d scholastic reasons for with- 
drawal less fix^quently, but with the same pattern. Those who had 
iK^en in the bottom half of their hi^h school classes who indicated 
they had left nursing school for scholastic reasons accounted for 

41.6 percent of the associate degree, 45.9 percent of the diploma, and 

31.7 percent of the baccalaureate resi)ondents. Although schoUistic 
reasons for withdrawal from nursing differed proiX)rtionally in 
relation to high school standing, it should l>e noted that even among 
those who were in the top half of their high school classes, 
**scholastic reasons" was the predominant reason for withdrawal for 
associate degree and diploma participants as indicated by both 
director and participants. "No longer interested in nursing" was the 
most frequently cited reason given by directors and participants for 
withdrawal for baccalaureate participants whose high school aver- 
ages had been in the top half of their classes. 

Comparison of Reason for Withdrawal— Director anrl 
Participant 

Tables 34, 35, anH 36 show an effort to determine how many 
directors' and participants' reasons occurred in the same or differ- 
ent categories. To be included in this table, a respondent vv^ould 
have had to return the withdrawal questionnaire, checked one of 
the listed options as reason for withdrawal, and, in addition, the 
director would have had to supply one of the checklist reasons for 
the respondent. For example, if a withdrawal questionnaire was 
returned with a reason written in by the respondent instead of one 
on the checklist, this indi'.iduars response would not be included in 
the table, or, even if the respondent cited a checklist reason, but the 
director had categorized this person as reason "unknown," then 
that individual's response also would be eliminated. Within these 
restrictions, which reduces the total number of responses tallied, 
there are some similarities and some differences in the two reasons 
for withdrawal. For all three tables there was more agreement 
between directors and participants concerning scholastic reasons 
than for any other reason for withdrawal. 

Among the 945 associate degree participants who said they had 
withdrawn for scholastic reasons, 818 directors or 86.6 percent gave 
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Table 33.-Primflry reason (or withdrawal given by director and parlicipant, by high school academic standing and type of program: ai! 

years combined ' 



Associate degree Diploma Baccalaureate 

Director's and pafticipant's Top hall Bottom hall '.phall Bottom half Top hall Bottom half 
reason No, Pet, No, Pd. No Pet, No, Pet, No, Pet. No. Pel. 



Scholastic: 

Director 1.638 488 656 66,6 1,417 40,0 344 58,1 1,002 27,9 200 44, 

Participant 635 24,8 311 41,6 780 27,8 215 45,9 554 18,0 118 31 

No longer interested in 
nursing: 

Director 551 16,4 9 8 9,9 784 22,1 80 13,5 1,585 44,1 152 34. 

Parlicipant 502 19,6 115 15,4 587 20,9 50 10,; 1,210 39,4 86 23. 

Unsuitedlor lursing: 

Director 151 4,5 31 3,1 180 5,1 31 5,2 89 2.5 13 2. 

Participant 141 5,5 36 4,8 149 5,3 34 7,3 105 3,4 19 5. 

Marnage'pregnancy 

Director 288 8,6 55 5,6 655 1 8,5 66 11.1 375 10,4 23 5. 

Parlicipant 425 16,6 86 11,5 658 23,4 71 15,2 5?'' 17.1 49 13. 

PersonaHamify problems: 

Director 409 12,2 89 9,0 223 6,3 36 6,1 178 5,0 24 5 

Participant 438 17,1 93 12,1 346 12,3 56 12,0 272 8,9 41 11 

Financial: 

Director 45 1,3 12 1,2 11 0,3 5 0,8 47 1,3 3 0 

Participant 152 5.9 52 7,0 52 1,9 13 2,8 137 4,5 25 6 

Illness: 

Director 176 5,2 22 2,2 181 5,1 14 2,4 129 3,6 14 3 

Participanl 170 6,7 27 3,6 151 5,4 22 4,7 100 3,2 11 3 

1 
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fable 33.-Prlmary reason for withdrawal given by director and participant, by li^fi sctiool academic standing and type of program: all 

years combined ' 



Ass )ciale degfee Diploma 

)articipanrs Top hall Bottom half Top hall Bollom hall Top half Bottom half 

reason No, Pet, No. Pet. No Pet. No. Pet. No, Pet. No.^^Pct.^ 

lolastic: 

lirector 1,638 m 656 66 6 1,417 400 ^4 58.1 1.002 27.9 200 44,8 

*ipant 635 24.8 311 41,6 780 27,8 213 45.9 554 18.0 118 31.7 

longer interested in 
nursing: 

)irector 551 16 4 98 9.9 784 22,1 80 13 5 1,505 44,1 152 34,1 

Participant 502 19 6 115 15,4 587 20,9 50 10,7 1,210 39,4 86 23.1 

suited for nursing: 

)irector 151 4.5 31 3,1 180 5,1 31 5.2 89 2.5 13 2,9 

'articipanl 141 55 36 4,8 149 5.3 34 7,3 105 3.4 19 5,1 

rriage/pregnancy: 

Jifectof 288 8.6 55 5,6 655 18.5 66 11,1 375 10.4 23 5,2 

Participant 425 16,6 86 11,5 658 23.4 71 15,2 524 17,1 49 13.2 

rsonalfamiiy problems: 

director 409 12.2 89 90 223 63 36 6.1 178 5.0 24 5,4 

Participant 438 17,1 93 12,4 346 12.3 56 12,0 272 8,9 41 11.0 

lancial: 

Director 45 1.3 12 1.2 11 0.3 5 0,8 47 1,3 3 0.7 

Participant 152 5,9 52 7,0 52 1,9 13 2.3 137 4.5 25 6.7 

Direclor 176 5.2 22 2,2 181 5.1 14 2,4 129 3,6 14 3,1 

Participant 170 6,7 27 3.6 151 5.4 22 4,7 100 3,2 11 3.0 

1 
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all yeafs combined-continued 



'".''^^^fee Diplofiia ^ Baccalaufcate j 

^^"^ P'^^"^'P^^^' s i.f, i,.,t Bono. l,a:f To.i fiail to h7 "''^i'"""""' Bfc hall ' 

'™ ' ' ■ 'O; No Pcl^ No, Pet, No. Pel. 

To enief olhef nursing ' 
pfogram: 

2S 22 2.2 « 25 16 27 M 53 17 3 

Toiai: ' ?11 ' « l?l 5.6 23 6 

!!.!!; - "»■<' ^'54^ 592 100 0 3,594 100.0 W 10O 
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Table 33.-Pri™ry reason for m,m\ given b, director and participant, by high jchool ac»de.lc .landing and type ol program 

all years combineiJ-conliniied 

...,.^V No f',.t fi, (,| f,, (V, fj,, 

nterolher nursing 
pfogram: 

^fiClOr 07 on .y) ... 



eclor 



5i"L .... . J^^ m m 1000 m\ lOOO ^(,H lOOO 30/J im,o v.- IOOO 
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Pn.., mw^ for Mm^\ (j-veo by difecio- and partcip«nl, a..ocl.te degree pfOQfa^: all yean conjoined ' 



l',l'lif.lII,|fil')flMV)'l 



In |<llllll I 



||-)!'/,(iMf 

fin,in(i,ii liifrii pfO(jfafii loiai 



.,i,fj^|,i,r ,„ fi,jM^,r,.j (iicjii..'!':'/ (^OOiitni'i 

fn I'M I''' 



|,„ Pet No PtI No Ptt No Pel No,^ Pc!; 
IV, 3n II)/ :if)/ ^'J' ^^^^^^^ ^ 



" . ;; vim mr. 4U1') 20 103 9 80 3/111 

' M n 'M 31 (^) 4f.2 1 OHM ^ 



Ilhitv, ' 'J ' 



, 4 V, 4 / M 'j 2() 3 l^i 30 ?(18 86 J 

'T j,:;;!u;M,.,ii)i,,:M;;t)if^)f)'-ioioo^ 



T.bl« M.-Pirary leason lor rtMra*al given by dUeclor >od part Wpart, ajwclate degree prosram; all year! combined ' 

Pafiicipanfs foasofi ^ 

' No longer « Toeoler 



um%i MM Maifiagol \m\i oltows'"8 
Schoti* I'lny-sinq tonwiog pregoaocy problerns Financial \M m J™ 
No Pel No Pel No, Pet, NO, Pd No.^ M, |0jc^j0;_^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

mu wmm'M'Vm''^%i 9? 49J 5226,7 54 48,2 iji3 53,0 

, .r, m 452 14 11 33 /O 13,/ I4 12 12 M 10 JJ 4J2 14,6 
1^ 20 ,5 25 44 242 4 U 21 4) 8 



islic 

jef ifilOfoiM in 



,1 M4 4 07 0 0 3 00 It 22 15 7,7 0 0 2 16 39 1,2 

^ 0'. II 18 8 4,4 II 2 3 22 4,3 6 3,1 M 46,2 I 0,9 154 4,8 

J, ,q fi 1 0 4 22 4 08' 7 1,4 5 2,6 3 1,5 30 26,8 86 2.7 

? 1 m 010 1000 182 1000 483 10 510 1000 195 IW,n95WM 3,232 lOM 



jj,,,, „ I M„„v.,i,rl mi^ ,M.»mmM»kmMmm^wm> 
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Table 35.-Primary reason for withdrawal given by director and participant, baccalaureate program: all years combined ^ 



Participant's reason 



No longer Personall To enter 

interested Unsuited Marriage! iamiiy ottier nursing 

Sctioiastic in nursing lor nursing pregnancy problems Financial Illness program To*al 

Oirectofs reason No, Pet, No, Pet, No, Pet. No, Pet. No. Pel, No, Pet, No, Pet. No, Pet. No Pc 

Scholastic 362 70,0 157 16,1 32 32,0 84 20,6 57 27,4 37 36,3 11 14,9 43 33,6 783 3" 

No longer inteiested in 

nursing 114 22,0 703 71,9 33 33,0 71 17,4 65 31,3 23 22,5 19 25.7 20 15.1 1.048 4 

Unsuited lor nursing 9 1,7 24 2,5 17 17,0 7 1,7 5 2,4 2 2,0 1 14 4 3,1 C9 : 

Marriage'pregnancy 6 1,2 26 2,7 3 3,0 18 45,1 10 4,8 7 69 6 61 3 2,3 245 ! 

Peisonai'lami^ orobiems 11 2,1 25 2,6 3 3,0 31 7,6 26 12,5 5 4.9 5 6,(i 7 5.5 113 ■ 

Finannal 2 0.4 5 0,5 0 0 6 1,5 8 3,8 10 9,8 0 0 5 3,9 36 

Illness 3 0,6 11 1,1 7 7,0 10 2,5 27 12,9 5 4,9 31 41,9 3 2.3 97 

To enter 'her nursing 

pfogram 10 1,9 26 2,7 5 5,0 15 37 10 4,8 13 12,7 1 1,4 43 33.6 123 

Iota! 517 100,0 977 100,0 1 00 100,0 408 100.0 20B1QQ.Q 102 100,0 74 100,0 126 100,0 2,514 10 

' f (ci,.do- uiiki«'^ and (jiiHK (wsoHi by difecioi of pafiiupjnis, and wilhdfawals Aho did nol feluir a (\m\mmi 
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Table IS.-Pi imary reason lor wilMrawal given by director and participant, baccalaureate program: all years combined ^ 



icioants reason 



No lofiger Pefsonaf To enter 

interested Unsuited Marriage/ lamily ottier nursing 

Scholastic in nursing for nursing pregnancy problems Financial Illness program Total 

Director's reason No. Pet. No, Pet. No, Pet, No, Pet. No, Pet, No. Pet, No. Pet, No. Pet, No, Pel 

holastic 362 7C,0 157 16,1 32 32,0 84 20.6 57 27,4 37 36.3 11 1« 43 33.6 763 31.1 

I longer interested in 

nursing 114 22,l 703 71,9 33 33,0 71 17,4 65 31,3 23 22,5 19 25,7 20 15,6 1,048 41.7 

isuited lor nursing 1,7 24 2,5 17 17,0 7 1,7 5 2,4 2 2.0 1 1,4 4 3.1 69 2.7 

irriagelpregnancy ^,2 26 2,7 3 3,0 184 45.1 10 4.B 7 6,9 6 8,1 3 2,3 245 9.7 

irsonaHami^ problems .. i ''\ ^: 2,6 3 3,0 31 7,6 26 12,5 5 4,9 5 6,8 7 5,5 113 4,5 

lancial ? 4 ' 05 0 0 6 1,5 8 3,6 10 9,6 0 0 5 3,9 36 1,4 

less 3 0 . 11 ;i 7 7.0 10 2,5 27 12.9 5 4.9 31 41,9 3 2,3 97 3,9 

I enter other nursing 

program 1(j 13 26 2,7 5 5,0 15 3,7 10 4,8 13 12,7 1 1,4 43 33,6 123 4,9 

Total 517100,0 977 100,0 100 100,0 406 100.0 208 100.0 102 100,0 74 100,0 128 100,0 2,514 100,0 

Encliidfls unknown and oliioi mm ^ di'eciof Of pafiicipanis, and willidfawals *rio did noi lolum a queslionnaifo. 
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lable 36.-Priinaf| feason for wiWfawal given bf difeclor and participanl, diploma programs; all years combW ' 
^ 

Parlicipanl's reason [ 

r Personal Jo enter i 

oilier nursing | 

In nursing lor nursing pregnancy problems Financial Illness program Tolal 

Director's reason No, Pel No, Pel No, Pel No, Pel No, Pel, No, Pel, No, Pet, No, Pel No, Pet 

■■" " * Bill IM II !■■ ■■■■[■Ill III III ,.— ^^.,1 iiiMi n .^ MI M M III ■ Ill II M II M II I ■ !■ ■ ■ ■ ■ I I Mf^^^p^ 

83,3 156 28,1 10/ 58,i 6,6 93 2(5 24 38,/ 35 22,4 21 23,6 1,3/6 43 

imiefe 

30 3,0 34/ 58,0 12 6,6 90 12./ 110 25,4 14 22,6 22 12,6 10 11,2 635 IS 

34 3,4 18 3,0 4/ 25,8 12 1,7 26 /,0 3 4.8 / 4,0 / /.5 154 4 

14 1,4 26 4,3 3 1,6 498 /0,2 32 8,6 6 9,/ 9 5,2 2 2,2 590 18 

12 1,2 25 4,8 / 3,8 45 6,3 62 16,6 / 11,3 / 4,0 / /,5 1/6 5 

taial 1 0,1 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0,3 / 11,3 2 1,1 0 0 11 0 

3 0,3 1/ 2,6 4 2,2 6 0,8 40 10,/ 1 1,6 88 50,6 0 0 155 5 

13 1,3 5 0,8 2 1,1 11 1,6 10 2,/ 0 0 0 0 42 4/.2 83 2 

Tolal 556 11 

ik wmiM ,111(1 fiiiKif [(i.i'inii'i nu fiiiiifinf ni iiiilicipiinis, nfifl wlUflfilWilli WflO Oill flOl fOiUfH II flUOSIlOfinaifl 
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Table MrPfimat^ reason lot w'rthdiawlgiwMi'Klo' 

. Paiticipanl'smon 



Di(ttlO('5tt50(l 





nancia 
less 



Toenlef 



„,em«™ n™«,. FioaKial lll«5S ^' 




Scholaslic iHMsiog 10(0015105 n«M - ^ - ^ Pj,^ No, Pel 

p^l p^l^ No, Pel. No, Pel Jo, Pel No,Jel_5_.™.J° 

- — "77, oj 35 224 21 23,61,376 43.2 

. 8fiS 89.3 156 26.1 10/ 58.8 « 66 93 2(9 24 38./ 

»i«dio ^ .jj 14 22,6 22 12.6 10 11.2 535 19.9 

' : : : : i « i " i : i : \ i : : 

(simiKtpiitw " " " " 1 I II ; 111 ! 1.1 1 ' " " 

; ni:>i « . >.« « « • • 



letfOltooomg ,i n m lO 21 0 0 0 0 ^2 47.2 83 
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the same response; among the 996 diploma withdrawals for scholas- 
tic reasons. 889 or 89.3 percent of directors cited this reason; and for 
the 517 baccalaureate degree respondents, 362 or 70 percent of 
directors also indicated scholastic reason for withdrawal. The tables 
also indicate the differences between directors* and participants* 
perceptions of financial reasons for withdrawal, the area which 
elicited least correspondence in rej^ponses. Of the 195 associate 
degree respondents ^ving financial reasons for withdrawal, only 15 
directors cited the same reason; for 62 diploma participants* re- 
sponses in this category, 7 directors gave the same response; and 
for 10 of the 102 baccalaureate participants, directors had the same 
response. Examination of diagonal percentages of the tables would 
imply that when directors and participants differed in response, 
directors were more likely to be giving scholastic failure as a reason 
for withdrawal. 

Summary 

In examining reasons for withdrawal from nursing school it is 
apparent that among baccalaureate programs and, to a lesser 
extent among associate degree programs, directors of the nursing 
programs were unaware of the reasons why students left nursing 
school. The implication to be drawn is that a final interview or exit 
evaluation was not a part of the usual school procedure or, if done, 
was not a part of the nursing department*s records. It is reasonable 
to assume that withdrawal from nursing cannot be understood 
unless reasons for withdrawal are examined more vigorously. Rea- 
sons for withdrawal and patterns relating to these reasons de- 
scribed in this study are at best only broad directionals, which point 
to areas warranting deeper investigation. It is also reasonable to 
assume that identifying the one primary reason for withdrawal is 
probably difficult. 

Among respondents for whom one primary reason was identified 
in this study, scholastic failure was the predominant reason for 
withdrawal of associate degree and diploma students. "No longer 
interested in nursing as a career," which includes all who remained 
in school but changed their major area of study, was the most 
frequently cited reason for baccalaureate withdrawals from nurs- 
ing. These reasons were true for both directors* and participants* 
resr)onses, although proportions differed, with respondents usually 
citing scholastic reasons less frequently. Participants* responses in 
the categories marriage, personal/family problems, and financial 
were usually proportionally higher than directors* responses in 
these categories. The year of withdrawal did not substantially 
change the primary reason for withdrawal of associate degree 
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students, which remained scholastic failure. However, among the 
diploma and baccalaureate ^oups during the later years in school, 
marriage and/or pregnancy assumed greater importance as the 
reason for withdrawal. 

The data indicate that married and formerly married students 
withdrew more frequently because of personal/family problems and 
financial reasons than their single cohorts. Students who belonged 
to ethnic groups other than white withdrew for scholastic reasons 
in greater pioportions than white students. Although the propor- 
tions were small, nonwhite students also had more financial prob- 
lems which led to withdrawal. Those who came from the lowest end 
of the family income scale in this study withdrew from nursing for 
scholastic reasons more frequently than did those whose families 
were in better financial circumstances. Students in the low income 
group cited financial reasons more frequently than their other 
classmates who withdrew and in the associate degree and baccalau- 
reate programs, they also often left school because of family/ 
personal problems. 

Leavit i; nursing school because of scholastic problems was the 
predominant reason given for associate degree and diploma groups 
by students and directors, regardless of high school academic 
standing; however, proportions differed considerably between those 
who had been in the top or bottom half of their high school classes. 
On the other hand, baccalaureate participants who had been in the 
top half of their high school classes left nursing school most 
frequently because they had lost interest in nursing, while those 
who had been in the bottom half of their high school classes left for 
scholastic reasons. 

Although each variable— marital status, ethnic group, family 
income and high school standing— has been examined separately by 
reason for withdrawal, there is no doubt that there are interrela- 
tionships among the variables. Descriptively, the students in this 
study who appeared to withdraw from nursing school for scholastic 
reasons were single, belonged to an ethnic group other than white, 
came from the lowest income level used in this study, and had been 
in the bottom half of their high school classes. 
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Chapter Vf 



ACTIVITIES OF WITHDRAWALS AFTER LEAVING 
NURSING SCHOOL 

When directors of participating programs returned lists of stu- 
dents which verified graduation date and indicated those who had 
withdrawn, withdrawal questionnaires were sent to the appropriate 
participants. That is, those who were designated as having with- 
drawn were sent questionnaires at about the time they would have 
been graduating if they had remained in the nursing programs. The 
procedure for mailing and following questionnaires was the same as 
used tliroughout the study. The initial questionnaire request was 
sent with an explanatory letter and return envelope to individuals 
at their home addresses. If no response was forthcoming, followup 
procedures were instituted at 3-week intervals, at first by post card, 
then another letter with the questionnaire, and third, a certified 
letter with questionnaire. 

Responses to the withdrawal questionnaire varied by year of the 
study and type of program and did not reach the level of response of 
other questionnaires in this study (appendix B, table B-2). It is 
possible that those who withdrew from nursing wore less concerned 
about responding to the questionnaire but, in iL^f neral, question- 
naires were undeliverable by the post office because of inaccurate 
addresses. An address had been obtained from each participant 
upon entrance to nursing school and the start of the study; 
however, withdrawal questionnaires were not sent until some time 
later. If the address was then inaccurate, there was no means of 
obtaining further information since schools of nursing usually did 
not have forwarding addresses for students who had withdrawn. 
Response rates for the withdrawal questionnaire ranged from 79.4 
percent for the diploma group to 63.5 percent for the baccalaureate 
group. Except in instances which are specifically explained other- 
wise, the totals in the follov* :ng tables reflect all those who returned 
the withdrawal questionnaire. 

This chapter describes responses of those who withdrew in terms 
of: year of withdrawal, reenrollment in another nursing school, 
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educational and occupational activities since leaving nursing school, 

and marital status. „ , • 

Students who withdrew from nursing school usually did so in the 
first year: 76.;} iK-rcent of a.ssociate degree, 67.5 percent of diploma, 
and 47.5 percent of baccalaureate (table 37). More than a fifth of the 
participants withdrew from associate degree programs during the 
second year, about a fourth of the diploma, and over a third of the 
baccalaureate. Smaller proportions left in the final year. A few 
associate degree programs, mostly in the first group of the study 
(entered in the fall of 1962), were more than 2 years in length. 

Continued Interest in Nursing 

Some of the participants in this study who withdrew from 
nursing schools before finishing the program, and who responded to 
the questionnaire sent to those who withdrew, appeared to continue 
their interest in nursing. 

For instance, some participants who withdrew reenrolled in 
another nureing program: 16.7 of the withdrawals from associate 
degree programs, 24.3 percent of the diploma, and 18.7 of baccalau- 
reate (table 38). 

Table 37 —Year of leaving nursing program, by type of program: all years 

combined 



Associate degree Di ploma Baccalaureate 

Year of withdrawal No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. 



pirs, ' 3,018 76.3 2,511 67.5 1,876 47.5 



Second 858 21.7 913 24.5 1,385 35.1 

- -■- 502 12.7 

_ _ 94 2.4 

AmDiguous or no response 70 



Third' 12 0.3 241 6.5 502 12.7 

Fourth .- — — ~ on o •> 

1,8 55 1.5 89 2.3 

Total 3,958 100.0 3,720 100.0 3,946 100.0 



' Some associlu dfg'iMj ptojra-i.s wiiro -noto if.an 2 yoars m longih 



Table 38.-Reen rolled In nursing program, by type of original program: all years 

combined 



Associate d egree Diploma Baccalaureate 

Jnrollmont ^Pct. No. Pet. No. Pct_ 

R^oll^" " 662 16.7 903 24.3 739 18.7 

Reenrolled . - 3 7 

Did not reenroll ^.'-^y '^-^ „c 

Ambiguous or no response . 167 4.2 110 3.0 139 J.5 

Total 3.958 100.0 3,720 100.0 3,946 100.0 
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Three items on the questionnaire were related to reenroUment: 
the first asked if the resfx)ndent had reenroUed, the second, the 
type of nursinj^ proKTam, and the third, current status in that 
program. It will Ix? recalled that in this study "graduated" has been 
defined as completion of the same type of nursing program in which 
the participant was enrolled at the time the study began and 
"withdrawal" includes all those who had completely severed ties 
with nursing schools and those who had changed from one type of 
nursing program to another type; i.e., from diploma to baccalau- 
reate. 

If all withdrawals who returned to nursing school, noted in the 
.first row of table 38, are added together, a total of 2,304 individuals 
reentered nursing schools. Of these, 2,133 responded to all the items 
on the questionnaire referring to reenroUment in nursing school; 
their responses are described in table 39. Most of those who 
returned to nursing school had enrolled in practical nunsing pro- 
grrams, 677, followed in frequency by those who decided upon a 
diploma program, 650 of the withdrawals. A good many of tliose 
who entered practical nursing programs had graduated, 65.4 per- 
cent, by the time they responded to the withdrawal questionnaire. 
The lov.'T proportions graduating from other type.s of nursing 
proK'-' are related no doubt to their length, and also because 
some oi those who reentered nursing may not have done so 
immediately after withdrawal. Thirteen and five-tenths percent of 
those who reeni oiled in nursing school withdrew, presumably for 
the second time. Proportionally, those who went into baccalaureate 
programs had the highest second time wit'idrawal rate: 29.5 per- 
cent. 

Another item on the withdrawal questionnaire a.sked respondents 
if they would like to return to nursing school. To this inquiry 42.9 
percent of the associate degree, 33.6 percent of the diploma, and 27.1 
percent of the baccalaureate withdrawals replied in the affirmative. 

Table 39.—For those who reenrolled in nursing, by typo of subsequent program 
and status in that program ^ 



Status in subsequent program 

Program of Graduated Still enrolled Withdrew Total 

reenroUment No. Pel. No. Pet. No. Pet. No. _ Pet. 

54 8.0 677 100.0 

86 14.4 599 100.0 

87 13.4 650 100.0 
61 29.5 207 100.0 

288 13.5 2,133 100.0 

' IficludfJS (niiy Ihoso /<^»o f«<]ftfQll(}fJ 'HhJ fOSpondmJ to iill ilnms coticornificj uumtoWmnnl 
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Praetieal nursing 

Assoeiate degree 

Diploma „. - . 

Baeealauroate 

Total 



443 


65.4 


180 


26.6 


181 


30.2 


332 


55.4 


143 


22.0 


420 


64.6 


11 


53 


135 


65.2 


778 


36.5 


1,067 


50.0 
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Table 40,— Would like to return to nursing school, by type of program: all years 

combined 



Associate 

degree Diploma Baccalaureate 

Return to nursing No. Pet. N o. Pet. No. Pet 

1.697 42.9 1,2*^9 33 6 1,069 27.1 

1 ,341 33.9 1 ,383 37.2 1 ,926 48.8 

662 16.7 903 24.3 739 18.7 

258 6.5 185 5.0 212 5.4 

3,958 100.0 3,720 100.0 3,946 100.0 



Would like to return 

Would not return 

Already reenrolled 

Undecided or no response 
Total 



Table 41.— Main reason for not having returned to nursing school, by type of 
program: all years combined 



Associate 

degree Diploma Baccalaureate 



Reason 


No 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 




187 


11.0 


52 


4.2 


73 


6.8 




416 


24.5 


303 


24.2 


275 


25.7 


Financial and another reason 


161 


9.5 


105 


8.4 


86 


8.0 


Marriage and home responsibilities 


580 


34.2 


573 


45.9 


432 


40.4 


Health 


69 


4.1 


27 


2.2 


24 


2.3 




77 


4.5 


55 


4.4 


44 


4.1 


Location oi nursing school 


20 


1.2 


15 


1.2 


27 


2.5 




135 


P.O 


82 


6.6 


76 


7.1 


Ambiguous or no response 


52 


3.1 


37 


3.0 


32 


3.0 


TotaM ---- 


1.697 


100.0 


1,249 


100.0 


1.069 


100.0 


• Incluiles orly Ihos© who would like to return lo 


nursing school 


as given in 


I table 34. 









These are in addition to those who indicated they had already 
reenrolled (table 40). Respondents who indicated they would like to 
return to nursing school but had not yet done so were asked to give 
one main reason for not having continued in a nursing education 
program. A checklist of five options followed this item. Responses to 
this item, especially those written in by respondents, made further 
categorization advisable. Table 41 includes only those who ex- 
pressed a desire to return to nursing school. 

The predominant situations which precluded return to nursing 
school were marriage and home responsibilities cited by 34.2 per- 
cent of the associate degree, 45.9 percent of the diploma and 40.4 
percent of the baccalaureate respondents. The second most fre- 
quently mentioned reason was "financial circumstances" given by 
about a fourth of each group. Also, financial reasons appeared 
coupled with another reason often enough to be tabulated sepa- 
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rately, and ranged from 8.0 percent to 9.5 percent for baccalaureate 
and associate de^ee participants respectively. Only small propor- 
tions, from 4.2 percent of the diploma to 11.0 percent of the associate 
degree, thought scholastic requirements were inhibiting them from 
returning to nursing school. The approximately 4 percent in each 
group who gave reasons categorized as **personar' were those who 
wrote in statements concerning their ages, or that they had lost 
confidence in themselves, or were fearful of another disappoint- 
ment. Some felt they had previously been immature or had emo- 
tional or psychological problems. 

Although their problems were now under control, these partici- 
pants were reluctant to try to explain themselves if reentry inter- 
views called for such information. Another few were serving in the 
armed forces at the time they responded to the questionnaire and 
would have to complete their tours of duty before decisions to 
return to nursing school could be made. Those counted in the 
category "location of nursing school" were usually participants who 
had changed their places of residence and/or had married, moved to 
another area and could not find a nursing school within a reasona- 
ble distance. Participants' other written reasons, which ranged from 
6.6 percent of the diploma to 8 percent of the associate degree, dealt 
with one of three possibilities: shortcomings of nursing :^hools in 
general, problems in being readmitted to nursing school, or current 
enrollment in a nonnursing school. Some believed nursing schools 
did not concentrate enough on the patient care aspects of the 
curriculum; others thought nursing schools discriminated against 
certain groups and mentioned older students, married students, and 
racial and religious groups. Some respondents were having prob- 
lems in having their credits evaluated for readmission. And a final 
few thouijht they would defer decision about reentry into nursing 
until they had completed the course of study they were now taking. 
The final category in table 41 contains a few respondents Who gave 
no reason at all and some who gave several reasons, none of which 
appeared to be paramount. 

Subsequent Nonnursing Education 

Some participants who left nursing school continued their educa- 
tion in other fields. Those who continued in school were 38.0 percent 
of the associate degree, 33.1 percent of the diploma, and 60.9 percent 
of the baccalaureate (table 42). Enrollment in school as reported 
here includes all types of postsecondary education— occupationally 
oriented, speciality programs, and programs in junior or senior 
colleges. Of this group, major fields most often mentioned by the 
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Table 42.— Enrolled In other educational program since leaving nursing school, by 
type of nursing program: all years combined 





Associiite 




Diploma 


Baccalaufoato 


Other educational procjriim 


No 


Pet 


No Pet 


No 


Pet 


Enrolled . . 


1,505 


3B0 


1,230 33 1 


2.402 


60 9 


Did not enroll . . . 


2,213 


55 9 


2.233 60 0 


1.304 


33 0 


Ambiguous or no response 


240 


6 1 


257 6 9 


240 


t) 1 


Total 


3,958 


100 0 


3,;20 100 0 


3,946 


100 0 



Table 43.~AAa|or field of interest in other educational program, by type of nursing 
program: all years combined 



Associate 

degree Dtploma Baccalaureate 



Ma|Or 


No. 


Pet 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet 


Prenursmg 


44 


29 


31 


25 


34 


14 


Health related field 


. - _ 2 ' 


14 9 


221 


180 


302 


12 6 


Education 


2-1 . 


16 1 


184 


15 0 


635 


26 4 


Social sciences . 


184 


122 


98 


80 


482 


20 1 


Physical or biological sciences 


77 


5 1 


51 


4.1 


131 


5 5 


Busmess __. 


279 


18.5 


341 


27 9 


267 


11.1 


Liberal arts 


372 


?4.7 


214 


1. 4 


c 


204 


Other area 


69 


4.6 


73 


59 


48 


20 


Amb.guous or no response 


14 


0 9 


15 


12 


12 


0.5 


Total ' 


1.505 


100.0 


1.230 


100 0 


2.402 


100.0 



' Includes only those enrolieO in otfier educational program sjnce leaving nurs*ng school 

associate degfree group were liberal arts, 24.7 percent, or business, 
18.5 percent; by the diploma, business, 27.9 percent or health- 
related field, 18.0 percent; and by the baccalaureate, education, 26.4 
percent, and social sciences or liberal arts, both of which amounted 
to about a fifth (table 43). A small proportion from each group did 
not gi^'e a major, but said they were taking courses to prepare them 
for reentry into nursing school; these ranged to slightly over 1 
percent of the baccalaureate to rilx>iit .-'^rcent of the associate 
degree. Sustained interest in thf health field is reflected in ranges 
of 12.6 percent of the bacca., ,ate to 18.0 jy^rcent of the diploma 
students who were studying in i l; areas iis medical technology, 
speech, hearing, physical or occupaLional therapy; dietetics, medical 
library studies, or dental hygiene. 

Marital and Occupational Status 

A good proportion of participants gave marriage as their primary 
reason for withdrawal from nursing school (table 24, chapter V). No 
doubt, many of the former nursing students also had married since 
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withdrawinjc from nursinjr school. Table 44 prtsents marital status 
for withdrawals at the time they onti^red the nursinjr projrram and 
started with the study, and at the time they res{)onded to the 
withdrawal questionnaiiw For all three groups the change from 
sinjcle to married is quite marked. 

Whereas nio-t participants had been single at entrance, about 
half were man 1 by the time they responded to the withdrawal 
questionnaire. At entrance to nursing school, 78.2 percent of the 
associate degree and over 96 percent of the diploma and baccalau- 
reate had been single: at the later interval, 48,4 percent of the 
associate degree, 46 percent of the diploma, and 46.7 percent of the 
baccalaureate respondents remained single. 

Simply as a point of contrast, similar data regarding graduates 
and their marital status are presented in table 45. Data in this table 
are derived from the questionnaire completed at entrance to nurs- 
ing school and the questionnaire completed shortly before gradua- 
tion. Among entrants who finished the program, 65.9 percent of the 
associate degree and 97 percent of the diploma and baccalaureate 
had been single at entrance to nursing school. By the time of 
graduation, 57.9 percent of the associate degree, 84.3 percent of the 
diploma, and 76.9 percent of the baccalaureate remained single. 
Although the proportion of nursing students who were married by 
the time they graduated was considerably smaller than the propor- 
tion of withdrawals who were married, data do indicate that a 
substantial group of nursing students married while students and 
remained in school to complete the nursing program. 

More than half of those who had withdrawn from nursing school 
were employed full time and/or part time when they responded to 
the withdrawal questionnaire (table 46). Their occupations are 
described in table 47. For the most part, they were doing office or 
sales work: 48.2 percent of the associate degree, about half of the 
diploma, and 42.5 percent of the baccalaureate. Another 14.2 per- 
cent of the baccalaureate withdrawals had become school teachers. 
But, once again, it is apparent that even after withdrawing from 
nursing school and seeking employment, a good proportion of the 
total group maintained an interest in the health field. The first six 
categories of table 47 indicate those employed in nursing or some 
other aspect of the health care field: 48.7 percent of the associate 
degree, 47.3 percent of the diploma, and 39.4 percent of the bacca- 
laureate. Before "registered nurse** was coded as an occupation, the 
questionnaire had to contain evidence that the respondent had 
been graduated from a registered nurse program. If participants 
said they were working as nurses or as registered nurses and there 
was no evidence of graduation from a nursing program, then the 
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Tabie 44,-Mafilal slatus ol wilhdrawals al lime ol entrance and after wittidrawing from nursing school, by type of program ' j 



Associate degree Diploina Baccalaureate 

At entrance After withdrawal At entrance After withdrawal At entrance Alter withdrawal 

Marital status No, Pi t, No . Pet, No. Pet. No. Pel. No, Pet. No, Pet. 

&^'."ZI~-. 4,270 78,2 1,916 48,4 4,535 96.7 1,712 4 3,0 5,998 96,5 1.843 41 



919 16,8 1,821 46,0 109 2,3 1,888 50,8 123 2,0 1,998 5( 

Former^ married 243 4,5 203 5,1 21 0,4 68 1.8 55 0.9 76 ' 

Religious and unknown 27 0,5 18 0,5 23 0,5 52 1.4 42 0,7 29 ( 

Tola! 5,459 100.0 3,958 100,0 4,688 100,0 3,720 100,0 6,218 100,0 3,946 1Q( 



' Nyrnbef at enifance includes all wiNfawa^, nymbef afiw wiltidfawai i^dudes Ihoje who (Blwofid wiWfawal questoinaife. 



<0 
0 



Table 45.-Marllal slatus of graduates at time of entrance and at time of graduatton, by type of program ' 

Diptoma Baccalaureate 



At entrance At graduation At entrance At graduation Al entrance Al graduation 

Marital status No. Pet, No, Pot. No. Pet. No. Pel No. Pel. No. Pol. 

Single 5,532 65,9 4,555 5^9 10,458 97.0 8,796 84.3 6,979 97,0 5,072 7 

Married 2,341 27,8 2,766 35.1 197 1,8 1,542 14,8 120 1,7 1.436 2 

Former^married 440 5,2 482 6,1 57 0.5 60 0,6 27 0.4 36 

Religious and unknown .... 80 10 68 0.9 68 0.6 37 0,4 66 0,9 52 

Total 8,393 100,0 7,871 100.0 10,780 100.0 10,435 100.0 7,192 100,0 6,596 1C 

o . ' Numbef al erttance ndudej all jfaduales; number at jraduaiicn mdudes all wtio lelufiw) queslioiinaife (ooipleled shortly lielofe yaduation, ' . 

ERIC J 



Table 44.-Marital status of withdrawals at time of entrance and after witlidrawing from nursing sctiool, by type of program ' 



Associate degree Diploiiia Baccalaureale 

Al entrance Alter withdrawal At entrance After withdrawal At entrance After withdrawal 

Marital status No. P el, No, Pet. No. Pet, No, Pel No, Pel. No. Pel, 

Single 4,270 78,2 1,916 48.4 4,535 96,7 1.712 46,0 5,998 96,5 1,843 46.7 

i^arr^d 919 16,8 1,821 46,0 109 2,3 1,888 50,8 123 2,0 1,998 50.6 

Former^ married 243 4,5 203 5.1 21 0,4 68 1,8 55 0,9 76 1.9 

Religious and unknown .... 27 0,5 18 0.5 23 0.5 52 1,4 42 0,7 29 0,8 

Tolal 5.459 100,0 3,958 100,0 4,688 100,0 3.720 100,0 6,218 100,0 3,946 100,0 

' Numtw at entiance includes all witlidfawals, number altef wiihdfawal ^dudes those who letufned wiltidfawal quesikxinaife. 



Table 45.-Marltal status of graduates at time of entrance and at time of graduation, by type of program ^ 



Associate degree Diploma Baccalaureate 

At entrance At graduation At entrance At graduation At entrance At graduation 

Marital status No. Pet, No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet 

Single . 5,532 65,9 4,555 57.9 10,458 97.0 8,796 84.3 6,979 97.0 5,072 76.9 

Married 2,341 27,9 2,766 35.1 197 1,8 1.542 14,8 120 1,7 1,436 21.8 

Formerly married 440 5,2 482 6.1 57 0,5 60 0.6 27 0.4 36 0.5 

Relgious and unknown .... 80 1,0 68 0,9 68 0,6 37 0.4 66 0,9 52 0,8 

Total 8,393 10 0,0 7.871 100.0 10,780 100.0 10,435 100.0 7,192 100.0 6.596 100.Q 

' Numfief at entrance indudes i^l graduates; number at graduation Includes all *tio returned questioniiaiiB completed shohly before graduation. ^ ^ 



Table 46.— Employment status of wtthdrawals^ by type of nursing program: all years 

combined 





Associate 
degree 


Diploma 


Baccalaureate 


Employment 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


Employed 


2.345 


59.2 


2.110 


56.7 


2.199 


55.7 


Not employed _ 


1.453 


36.7 


1.463 


39.3 


1.590 


40.3 


Military service 


16 


0.4 


14 


0.4 


5 


0.1 


Ambiguous or no response 


144 


3.6 


133 


3.6 


152 


3.9 


Total 


3.958 


100.0 


3,720 


100.0 


3.946 


100.0 


Table 47.— Occupation of withdrawal 


• ^h' type of program: 


all years combined 




Associate 












degree 


Diploma 


Baccalaureate 


Occupation 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


Registered nurse 


40 


1.7 


21 


1.0 


202 


92 


Licensed practical nurse ^ 


249 


10.6 


260 


12.3 


103 


4.7 


Nursing auxiliary 


458 


19.5 


305 


14.5 


193 


8.8 


Nursing level unknown 


36 


1.5 


40 


1.9 


38 


1.7 


Health technician 


164 


7.0 


182 


8.6 


182 


8.3 


Medical/clerical 


198 


8.4 


190 


9.0 


148 


6.7 


School teacher 


33 


1.4 


15 


0.7 


313 


14.2 


Social welfare work 


25 


1.1 


11 


0.5 


80 


3.6 


Business and other 


1.131 


48.2 


1.081 


51.2 


934 


42.5 


No response 


11 


0.5 


5 


0.2 


6 


0.3 


Total 2 


2.345 


100.0 


2.110 


100.0 


2,199 


100.0 



' Some participants were LPN/LVN s before entenng RN program. 
' Includes oniy mose employed as given m table 46. 



code for "nursing level unknown" was used No judgment was made 
if respondents indicated they were employed as LPN/LVN's, since 
many had been practical nurses before entering the registered 
nurse program. Written comments on the questionnaires indicated 
that some withdrawals, especially from diploma and baccalaureate 
programs, had been permitted to take the LPN/LVN licensing 
examination without attending a practical nursing school. 

The nursing auxiliary category includes all those working as 
aides, orderlies, nursing assistants, psychiatric aides, and in similar 
positions. The health technician category includes those whose 
employment was in laboratory work. X-ray, or various other thera- 
pies; and medical clerical includes those doing office work in hospi- 
tals, health care organizations, or doctors* offices. 
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Summary 

Most withdrawals from all three types of registered nurse pro- 
grams take place during the first year of the program. However, 
withdrawal does occur, although with diminishing frequency, dur- 
ing any year of the program. 

Those who withdrew showed continued interest in nursing. First, 
some reenrolled in a nursing program; second, many indicated they 
would like to return to nursing school; third, some were taking 
courses to prepare for reentry into a nursing program; and, finally, 
I. good prcportion were employed in nursing or health-related 
occupations. This continued interest was mitigated by the fact that 
more than 1 out of 10 of those who reenrolled withdrew for the 
second time. Marriage and home responsibilities or financial cir- 
cumstances appeared to make the imminent return to nursing 
unlikely for those respondents who said they wished to return to 
nursing school but had not done so. 

Changed educational goals were obvious for those who had 
continued their education with a nonnursing major. The highest 
proportion of these were among the baccalaureate withdrawals. 

Although a good many students married and remained in nursing 
school until completing the program, the proportion of married 
respondents among the withdrawals was higher than the propor- 
tion of married respondents among the graduated. 

Proportions of withdrawals among the associate degree and 
diploma participants who were employed in nursing and health 
related occupations at the time they answered the questionnaire 
were almost the same as those withdrawals who had gone into the 
business world. Among the baccalaureate withdrawals who were 
working, fewer were working in nursing and health work than in 
other types of work, but this disparity is offset by the higher 
proportions of baccalaureate withdrawals in such other service 
occupations as school teaching or social welfare work, categories 
which were negligible for the other two groups. 
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Chapter VH 

' DISCUSSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

.PC. presents r^^^^^S^^^ 
groups of nursing students m the three y^^^^^ institutional 

To^ams. Certain ^^f^^'^J'^lt^o^^^^ and type of 

?ar£bles are descnbed ^f j^^^'^^^, f^om the point ol v.ew of 
nursing school. Reasons for withdra ^^^^.^^ respondents 

the director of the ^^^^J.^l'^^Xuent activities of respondents 
are given. Finally, some of the suDseq .^^ 
Xr withdrawal t^^T— in this study appear to d.^er 
The rates of graduation of studen^ percent (baccalau- 

by type of nursmg program, ^^f^^ ^^ese proportions do not 
?eate) to 69.7 Percent (diploma) Ho^ve ^^^^.^^ 
differ substantially from rates re porte ^^^^^.The gradua- 

students when these are ^^^^^I^^J^''^ Jfappear, in general, to be 

survey of 2- and 4-year colleges. biographical variables and 

'"The' statistical relationships between ^ ^^^^^ 
graduation/withdrawal rates differed biographical 
frograms. Probably the ""ost noteworthy ^^^^^ 
Sles and graduation and w^tW^^^^^ ^er rates of 

degree students: the older jg^ts. This finding was re- 

Suations than younger ^^"^le st'^e"ts ^^^^ ^ 

fersed for diploma ^acca aj^ireate s ^.duated m 

'^^ef P^poS^^^^^ - - 

^"Sre3 biographical variables appeared to ^^^^^^^ 
tion/withdrawal from nursmg J fj.^ZcoZ re^rt^^ ^l^^^ 
grams: ethnic group f ^ ihoo^ academic standing. How- 



of their high school classes were but a small proportion of the total 
sample in all of the three programs. 

Family background variables have been studied in relation to 
completion of college, and one investigator reports . . the college 
student who was most likely not to complete four years of college 
within the four years following matriculation was one who had 
relatively low grades in high school, who came from a relatively low 
socioeconomic background, and whose racial background was either 
American Indian or *other' (IV Jencks studied educational attam^ 
ment, that is, number of years of school completed, at all levels 
(elementary, secondary, and postsecondary) and described both the 
influence of family background and difficulties in adequately meas- 
uring biographical characteristics: "We have shown that the most 
important determinant of educational attainment is family back- 
ground. The impact of family background is accounted for partly by 
measurable economic differences between families and partly by 
more elusive non-economic factors." He then raises the question of 
correlation of cognitive skills and family characteristics: "Except for 
family background the next most important determinant of educa- 
tional attainment is probably cognitive skill. The precise effect of 
cognitive skill is hard to determine, however, since we do not know 
to what extent test scores are a proxy for unmeasured non- 
cognitive differences between home environments {2)" 

One group of investigators in nursing stated: ". . . socioeconomic 
origins enter into successful completion of nursing education (3)r 
Although family income was related to graduation/withdrawal in 
this study, it should be recalled that among the associate degree 
and baccalaureate respondents, the lowest income students had the 
lowest rate of graduation, but among diploma students the highest 
income group had the lowest rate of graduation. It is possible that 
the variable "family income" measures differences in background 
not available to the study. Also, for only one group in the study, 
baccalaureate students, were all variables describing parents con- 
sistently related statistically to graduation/withdrawal. It may be 
possible that family background variables are more pertinent to 
completion of a 4-year college program than to the completion of a 
nursing program. 

Prediction of success in nursing school, as determined by gradua- 
tion from the program, and efforts to find means of discriminating 
possible withdrawals from nonwithdrawals have been studied in 
relation to cognitive and noncognitive variables 5, 6, 7). High 
school academic standing has been documented as being a predictor 
of grades both in college and nursing schools {8, 9, 10). Self-reporting 
of grades correlates highly with school grade reports and is just as 
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useful as a predictor of college grades (11). Certainly participants in 
this study had a better chance of finishing any of the nursing 
programs if they reported having been in the upper fourth of their 
high school classes. 

L^ess apparent in this study, and in most other studies dealing 
with graduation/withdrawal from nursing school, is just exactly 
what good high school grades imply. Do good secondary school 
grades mean that these students are more capable than others, or 
have learned how to succeed within the educational structure, or 
have learned what teachers expect of them, or are better motivated 
to succeed, or know how to study, or are more successful at passing 
tests, or a combination of all these factors and others? Perhaps high 
school grades are a well-documented predictor of grades in higher 
education because high school academic standing actually reflects a 
combination of many characteristics. 

Although it is sometimes convenient to separate measures of 
cognitive development from other measurements, essentially this is 
fallacious* Anastasi describes the cumulative effect of personality 
on the direction and extent of an individual's intellectual develop- 
ment and states: "The relation between personality and intellect is 
reciprocal. Not only do personality characteristics affect intellectual 
development, but intellectual level also affects personality develop- 
ment. The success an individual attains in the development and use 
of his aptitudes is bound to influence his emotional adjustment, 
interpersonal relations and self-concept {12)" In spite of the fact 
that high school grades usually are good predictors of grades in 
postsecondary education, are grades in and of themselves predic- 
tors of graduation/withdrawal from nursing school? In this study, 
between 24.2 percent (diploma) and 37.7 percent (baccalaureate) of 
the students who had been in the top fourth of their high school 
class withdrew from the nursing program. 

In one study of prediction of success in a collegiate program, in 
which a battery of instruments was used, a lower relationship was 
found between measures of intelligence and grade point average in 
nursing school than had been anticipated from studies among 
college students. The authors conjectured that this might have 
occurred with nursing students because clinical as well as academic 
skills contribute to collegiate nursing performance (13), Assigning 
grades to a student's performance in high school, nursing school, or 
any other school apparently measures something, but exactly what 
is being measured is open to question. 

In an effort to reduce attrition rates, some nursing schools have 
instituted special programs to assist academically deficient students 
and/or students whose background and grades have grouped them 
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as "high risk" students. High risk students have been variously 
defined as students with low high school grades ^tudente f^m 
nnnwhite backtrrounds, and those from low income families. Enrich- 
ment pro^amfrassiL^ such students usually have been a combi- 
nation of tutorial and counseling services. v.u^^^t nro- 

Carnegie studied disadvantaged students in one enrichment pro- 
™nd compared them with Nurse Career-Pattern Study partici- 
TanTs" the low income group. As far as can be deternnned none of 
the Nurse Career-Pattern Study P^^icipante had been in specud 
Droerams She found that 28.1 percent of the group who had 
?eceTved special help withdrew, as compared with 48.4 percent of 
disadvantaged Nurse Career-Pattern Study participants (i^). One 
diploma school reduced attrition from the 45 to 50 Percent ran^ to 
21 percent by a combined prt)gram of crisis intervention in times of 
stress remedial tutoring, and motivational group meetings 05^. 

Two ongoing programs, ODWIN (Open the Doors Wider in Nurs 
inS^in Roxbur?, Massachusetts, and Breakthrough to Nursing 
administered S' the National Student purses' Assc^.at^^^^^^^ 
concerned with both the recruitment and retention of disadvan 
aged students in nursing il6, 17). The Division of Nursing U.S. 
TVnartment of Health, Education, and Welfare, lists federally sup- 
S?^Sa project grants awarded for improvement in nursing 
^S^cat^on^^T^^^^^ 1965 t?1970 m. Among P-jects listed are a good 
number focused on the recruitment and retention of high nsk or 
SisTdvantaged students. Other grants cover projects designed to 
See att^^^^^^ Some were one-time or limited studies; others have 
been continued with additional or other funding. 

In this study, scholastic failure was the predominant reason for 
withdrawal for associate degree and diploma students, frx)m he 
^ nt of^ew of the director of the nursing program, followed by no 
iTgl interested in nursing." When directors of baccalaurea e 
nroSams were able to cite a reason, "no longer interested in 

had the highest proportion, followed by -holas^^^^^^^^^^ 
The same two predominant reasons were given by students but the 
proportTons differe The basis for identifying ^holastic -.a-ons for 
withdrawal was probably more readily accessible to the director of 
Th sch^than information which might identify other re^ons^In 
this study, "no longer interested in nursing" included all who may 
have stayed in school but changed their major from nursmg to 
other disciplines. In some earlier studies, the group who transferred 
into other majoi^ had been tabulated differently, and this may 
^oun^ for tL difference in reasons for w^h^rawal bet^^^^^ 
baccalaureate students in the Nurse Career-Pattern Study and 
th^se in Xr studies in which academic deficiency was generally 
first {19). 
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The reasons cited by both the director and respondents in the 
Nurse Career-Pattern Study do not differ greatly from reasons for 
withdrawal from nursing given in some other studies. Taylor 
reviewed studies from 1944 through the 1960's and found that 
academic failure was the number one reason, with marriage and 
dislike of nursing vying for second or third place, depending upon 
the study {20). The predominant reasons for nonacademic with- 
drawal in a study including all three types of nursing programs 
were marriage and/or pregnancy and ''lost interest" in nursing (2i). 
One diploma school of nursing found that emotional problems and 
the demands of the nurse's work role combined with a lack of basic 
academic skills accounted for most of their withdrawals (22). Mon- 
tag mentions a rate of 47 to 50 percent leaving associate degree 
programs in nursing because of academic failure. However, she 
notes that this figure may be inflated since most community 
colleges will permit readmission and repetition of the course or 
courses failed {23), Among a group of women who left their college 
of matriculation, marriage was the major reason affecting their 
decision to leave college (2^). 

In this study, reason for withdrawal differed not only by year of 
withdrawal (especially among diploma and baccalaureate students) 
but also by marital status, ethnic group, family income, and high 
school academic standing. 

A continued interest in nursing is suggested by the number of 
withdrawals in this study who reenrolled in nursing programs or 
who would have liked to return to nursing school. In addition, a 
good number who changed their career goals remained in the 
general area of health care or helping professions. 

A continued interest in nursing by those who withdrew from 
nursing schools is found in two geographically localized studies (25, 
26). Marriage, home responsibilities, and financial factors were cited 
by those who withdrew in the Nurse Career-Pattern Study as 
precluding their immanent return to nursing school. The implica- 
tion is that it is important for nursing education programs to be 
geared to the needs of women at a time in their lives other than 
post-high school. 

Just how important financial factors are in withdrawal from 
nursing school or in deterring return to nursing school is difficult to 
determine. The proportions of both directors or respondents who 
cited finances as the prime reason for withdrawal were low. But it 
was the one area of disagreement between directors and partici- 
pants, with mere participants citing finances. It is possible that the 
proportions were affected by asking for the primary reason for 
withdrawal and that finances were a contributing reason masked 
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.uch othe. reason, as 'jo'^f c^^'r 
had enough money ''"^ ™''™f'?,'^: nrthfolSan,', about halt 

were more than the young family could assume. 

Th^re are implications in daU that^^^^^^^^^ 

rates differ by school ^^^'^^^^".f "^^.tn ReXnal differences 
financial support, and religious f n ificat o^^^ 
- attrition rates among sch^^^^ ,,ose 
earlier studies {27, 28). Ihe wioe « ^ program has been 

feSsrr'i::^^?-^^^^^ 
-So?r;ero%ojj«nK^^^^ 

to ascertain if «S^°"«V*«";"='4rdiftences°n 
unidentified circumstances. 

ediy, are related to 'ttTudTor^S^arS Tnstitu- 

national sample of college students (50). 

Taylor and associates point out that although some tyi^ of test 
an'trson^el inst— have^b^^^^^^ ^ ^^P^^^^^ 
selection of nursmg students -y.^^^J;" -f-actical aspects of 

tors contrihuting to »«"''°"f » admission to 

not seem to^ any means ot «^ 

nursing schools by selective P'^'^^ gj ^^ny nursmg 
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tional factors related to retention in the nursing program is now 
even more essential than in the past. 

One of the chief difficulties of such a study as the Nurse Career- 
Pattern Study is that, although a great deal of data are gathered 
about a great many participants, the study barely scratches the 
surface of the intertwined components of behavior in the phenome- 
non of graduation/withdrawal from nursing school. Also, with these 
types of data, a good many national characteristics and findings 
mask the importance of local differences. Variances among the 
schools in the proportions of those graduating from any one of the 
programs are evident. Any generalizations from these national data 
to a specific situation should be done cautiously. On the other hand, 
studies which have concentrated more deeply on certain aspects of 
graduation/withdrawal often comprise small samples from one type 
of progi-am or school. The difficulties of generalizing from the 
specific to the total group are just as apparent. 

One fact does seem certain however; students still withdraw from 
nursing school before graduation, and the proportions, when studied 
by type of program, have not ctianged appreciably over the years. 
Simply counting the numbers who graduate or withdraw from each 
class in each type of program does tell how many graduates can be 
expected in any given year, but it does not begin to approach 
understanding of the social and behavioral dynamics of leaving 
school before completion. Probably the problem of withdrawal from 
nursing school, if it is a problem, cannot really be solved until 
graduation/withdrawal is studied within the context of all human 
behavior. 

From the perspective of the nursing school, the loss of each 
student may affect the economics of the school's functioning. Nurs- 
ing education is expensive, more so than some other undergraduate 
programs. Also, most nursing education ia sequential. If a student 
withdraws beyond preliminary classroom work, it is often not 
possible to fill the vacancy with a suitable candidate. Regarding 
diploma programs, Fagan comments- "Students (in a diploma pro- 
gram) are carefully selected through a combination of criteria 
including pre-entrance tests. , . . Because the cost of educating 
nurses is high, the investment is corrtpleteiy lost when a student 
withdraws. . . . Therefore, to avoid greater attrition, many schools 
accept smaller classes during periods of difficult recruitment, rather 
than diminish the level of academic ability acceptable for admis- 
sion 

Withdrawal before graduation may be perceived as a problem by 
schools of nursing which are preparing students for a specific 
occupational objective and find their purposes are thwarted by 
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individuals who withdraw before completion. Nursing:, aware of 
professional and societal needs, has been striving to increase the 
number of graduates with each succeeding year. The general 
national economic picture of the beginning IQlffs may influence 
more students to choose nursing, where jobs generally are still 
available after graduation, and also discourage students from trans- 
ferring into other majors or leaving school before completion. 

Little attention has been directed to withdrawal before gradua- 
tion from the student's point of view. Probably, depending upon the 
circumstances precipitating withdrawal, leaving nursing school 
ranges from a feeling of failure to relief. 

What all participants in this study have in common and what has 
not been a part of the data gathered is tlu» process involved in 
becoming a successful or unsuccessfi:! c:indidate for graduation 
from a nursing program. There are differences in curriculums 
among the three registered nurse pro^Tan;s, differences in propor- 
tions graduating among the schools in any one type of program, and 
biographical differences in the students who choose one program in 
preference to another. In spite of those differences, all schools of 
nursing have in common the education of students in certain basic 
areas. All students must learn whatever iho particular school has 
determined is the theoretical background of nursing; all students 
must acquire basic nursing skills; all are in the state of being 
socialized into the student nurse's role and the nurse's role; all 
must acqvnre certain interpersonal skills necessary for successful 
clinical work; and, in addition, most students are faced with the 
psychological tasks of maturation of young adults. (In spite of the 
fact that a good many associate degree entrants were older and 
married, it should be remembered that the majority, even of this 
group, were young and single.) These formidable learning tasks are 
set before the typical post-high school student in the typical nursing 
school. Probably no other undergraduate course as nursing requires 
so much from students in the way of maturing behavior and 
personal development in addition to academic learning. 

Disruptive or growth experiences in any one of the areas men- 
tioned can contribute to withdrawal before graduation. Gunther, 
who studied one group of nursing students from a developmental 
point of view, found 71 percent of the study group had thought 
about dropping out, that there was high agreement that nursing 
was more difficult than teaching, social work, library science, or 
dental hygiene, but that 53 percent of the study group believed 
nursing was the only career that would really satisfy them (^4). 

The process of nursing education, set as it is within the dual 
institutions of school and clinical practice areas, places students in 
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two roles: learners and givers of service. Further, they are under 
the tutelage of school faculty and, to some extent, nursing service 
staff, which creates still another adjustment situation for under- 
graduates not found in other majors. Yet the process of nursing 
education, when successful, has many strengths not avaUable in 
other types of undergraduate education. The eventual goal of 
becoming a nurse was so powerful for most students that this goal 
was sufficient explanation for coping with stressful situations and 
remaining in school when pressures seemed insurmountable, re- 
ports Fox (35), Formal and informal discussion and sharing of 
clinical practice experiences can build a powerful group conscious- 
ness and role identification among nursing students. Shared experi- 
ences become group property and assist both in validation of an 
individual's definition of the situation and building group cohesive- 
ness. Nurses and nursing students are sometimes characterized as 
being unable to talk about little else than nursing. But it is difficult 
for those in other disciplines to appreciate th'* depth and intensity 
and the kind of learning and growth implicit in caring for and being 
with those who need the services you are able to render. Such 
experiences generally are not available to nonnursing under- 
graduates. 

In fact, learning through doing and sharing, long a part ot 
nursing curriculuris, may be the coming vogue in all education. 
Comfort states: "Tne way to educate people is to encourage them to 
do, with the help of a master doer. The way to give them interdisci- 
plinary insights is to give them disciplinary ones under a first-rate 
teacher whose insights are interdisciplinary." He continues to point 
out that academic institutions "childrenize" learners, and that a 
desirable byproduct of learning by doing is that it imposes responsi- 
bility upoik the student from the very first day (SG), A recent 
approach to higher education being tried in many small colleges is 
the application of the "competence level unit" as a measure of 
learning. This is an effort to redefine the goals of liberal education 
in terms u> explicit practical skills or competences thought to be 
needed by an educated person in today's socitjty (37), Nursing 
education programs, which have always been geared toward compe- 
tency and performance, can offer their students, who are usually 
highly motivated, a most fruitful educational exjxjrience. 

Simultaneously with the process of becoming nurses, nursing 
students are moving from young adulthood toward adult goals and 
roles. In their personal, social, and, to some extent, academic 
experiences, the common characteristic of both nursing and non- 
nursing students in one study was that "they were adolescent girls 
attending a post-high school educational program primarily for 
women (3^):* 
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The data of the Nurse Career-Pattern Study show that older, 
married associate degree students graduated more frequently than 
younger, single students. Did these married students have a 
stronger motivation to complete the program or did the fact that 
theyTd met and solved some of the adult role demands o 
maiiage and, in most cases parenthood, affect the.r chances of 
graduating? It might be hypothesized that young adults, and 
Specially young women, will, of psychosocial necessity, endeavor to 
reS areas of sexuality, marriage, and parenthood pnor to emo- 

fonal concentration on professional development and commit- 
ment to a career. This could be viewed as positive growth for 
individ .als but perhaps negative growth for professions, especially 
professions which are mostly women. 

Recommendations 

With the full knowledge that withdrawal from schools of nursing 
will never be entirely eliminated, some recommendations flow from 
the implications of this study's data. • 

For purposes of nursing manpower prediction and Planmng there 
should be periodic assessment of biographical characteristics of 
first timV nursing students, followed by periodic assessment of 
^adSior^withdfawal rates. This is especially necessai^ xf diploma 
frograms which appear to serve a specific segment of the post-high 
scSfof^iulation Td have the highest graduation rates, continue 

'° A°study of selection procedures, as related to both student and 
institutional characteristics, should be undertaken, ^hods ^ig^^ 
experiment with random selection of admissions from all apphcante, 
anrcompare these applicants with those selected by more tradi- 

''Ihoot wfth a high proportion of students whose biographical 
characTris™ imply the possibility of withdrawal before gradua- 
tion neerto explore the feasibility of enrichment programs both 
tuSrial and counseling, given possibly even before the apphcan 
Hmes a nursing student. Geographically local as well ^ spec fic 
school studies should supplement national data for they are the 
onirmeanf 0 identifyingTpecific students and institutional charac- 
terfstTcs related to graduation/withdrawal for a particular school. 
''Cse who leave nursing school for -nacademic re«rimar- 
ilv marriage, should be encouraged to plan a divided education This 
wou'dTmpTy keeping knowledge updated and making credits for 
work completed easily transferable, 

A better understanding of financial problems associated with 
withdrawal or reentry after withdrawal is needed. 
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Withdrawal before graduation needs to be understood and stud- 
ied in the context of human behavior. For a woman's profession, 
this investigation would include the role of women in society and its 
relationship to the professional commitment. 
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Table A-1,-Sex of Nurse Career-Pattern Study participants, by type of program; all 

years combined 



Associate deg ree Diploma Baccalaureate 
Sex ~ N o. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. 

Female — 13.274 95.8 15,268 987 13,311 ^9.3 



Male 



578 4.2 200 1.3 99 0.7 



Total '-. 13.852 100 0 15.468 100.0 13.410 100.0 

Table A-2 -Marital status of Nurse Career-Pattern Study participants at time of 
entrance to nursing school, by type of program: all years combined 



Associate deg ree Diploma Baccalaureate 

Marital status at entrance No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pct_ 

Single 9.802 70.8 14.993 96.9 12,977 96.8 

Married 3,260 23,5 306 2.0 243 1.8 



Formerly married 683 

Religious Brother/Sister 74 

Unknown ^ 

Total 13.852 



4.9 78 0.5 82 0.6 

0.5 45 0.3 85 0.6 

0 2 46 0.3 23 0.2 

100.0 15,468 100.0 13.410 100.0 



Table A-3-Age of Nurse Career-Pattern Study participants ct time of entrance to 
nursing school, by type of program: ail years combined 



Associate degree Diploma Baccalaureate 



Ago at entrance No. 

i"&ii7~.Tr-Tr7. 1.507 

18-19 6.297 

20-24 -- 2.377 

25-34 --- 1.^^ 

35 and over -- ^'^^l 

No response 396 

Total - 13.952 



Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. 



10.9 


3,602 


23.3 


2,675 


19.9 


45.5 


10,106 


65.3 


8.921 


66.5 


17.2 


954 


6.2 


1,194 


8.9 


11.9 


213 


1.4 


133 


1.0 


11.8 


80 


0.5 


67 


0.5 


2.8 


513 


3.3 


420 


3.1 


100.0 


15.468 


100.0 


13,410 


100.0 



Table A-4.-Ethi ; j^roup of Nurse Career-Pattern Study participants, by type of 
program: all years combined 



Associatod_egree Dip loma Baccalaureate 
Ethnic group No. Pel. 



White 12,544 90.6 

Black - 987 7.1 

Other - 277 2,0 

No rosponso - '''' °-3 

Total 13,852 100_0 



No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


14.844 


96.0 


12,515 


93.3 


442 


2.9 


728 


5.4 


154 


1.0 


145 


1.1 


28 


0.2 


22 


0.2 


15.468 


100.0 


13.410 


100.0 
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Table A-5.— Rellgtous preference of Nurse Career-Pattern Study participants, by 
type of program: alt years combined 



Associate degree Diploma Baccalaureai< 

Religious preference No. Pet. 

Roman Catholic - 4.305 

Christian not Roman Catholic 8,611 62.2 

Jew — - 429 3.1 

Other religions 49 0.4 

No religion 271 2.0 

No response - 187 * .3 

Total -- 13.852 100.0 




Table A-6.— Family Income of Nurse Career-Pattern Study participants at time of 
entrance to nursing school, by type of program: all years combined ^ 



Associate degree Diploma Baccalaureate 



Reported income No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. 



Below $5,000 - 2,804 20.2 3,415 22.1 1.947 14.5 

$5,000-$9,999 5.920 42.7 7,022 45.4 4.844 36.1 

$10.000-$14.999 2.878 20.8 2.764 17.9 3.390 25.3 

$15,000 and over 1.083 7.8 842 5.4 1.819 13.6 

Ambiguous or j:o response - 1.167 8.4 1.425 9.2 1.410 10.5 

Total - - 13.852 100.0 15.468 100.0 13.410 100.0 



• Data gathered 19G2, 1965. 1967. 



Table A-7.-Occu pat Ions of fathers of Nurse Career-Pattern Study participants, by 
type of program: all years combined 



Associate 



Father's occupation 


degree 


Diploma 


Baccalaureate 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 




165 


1.2 


149 


1.2 


461 


3.4 


Medically oriented professional and 










413 


3.1 


nonprofessional ----- 


309 


2.2 


293 


1.9 


Service including clergy 


786 


5.7 


777 


5.0 


1,068 


8.0 


Professional or somi-profossional ' 


1.557 


11.2 


1.580 


10.2 


2.536 


18.9 




2.837 


20.5 


3.597 


23.2 


3.074 


22.9 


Farmer or outdoor 


1,125 


8.1 


1.340 


8.6 


991 


7.4 


Military officer or enlisted --. 


237 


1.7 


255 


1.6 


433 


3.2 




3.108 


22.4 


3,987 


25.8 


2,326 


17.3 


Semis(<illed and uns(<illod 


1.454 


10.5 


2,027 


13.1 


930 


6.9 


Not worthing or not identified 


800 


5.8 


548 


3.5 


376 


2.8 




1.474 


10.6 


915 


5.9 


802 


6.0 




13.852 


100.0 


15.468 


100.0 


13.410 


100.0 



• Includes owner of la'ge business find OKucutivo 
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Table A-8.~Years of education of fathers of Nurse Career-Pattern Study 
participants, by type of program: all years combined 



Associate degree Diploma Baccalaureate 



Father's education in years No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. 



8 and under _ 2,735 19.7 2,873 18.6 1,511 11.3 

9,10,11 -_ 2,152 15.5 2,379 18.6 1,482 11.1 

12. _ 3,993 28.8 5,071 32.8 3,7Cv3 23.1 

13.14.15 2,397 17.3 2,577 16.7 2,506 19.3 

16 and over 1,994 14.4 1,794 11.6 3 772 28.1 

No response _ 581 4.2 274 1.8 296 2.2 

Total - 13.852 100.0 15,468 100.0 13.410 100.0 



Table A'9.'-Social index classification of fathers of Nurse Career-Pattern Study 
participants, by type of program: ail years combined ^ 



Associate degree Diploma Baccal.iL . Qdte 



Father's social index No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. 



One 612 4.4 529 3.4 1,357 10.1 

Two - 1.471 10.6 1,472 9.5 2,635 19.6 

Three 2,169 15.7 3,220 20.8 2,846 21.2 

Four 4.908 35.4 6,498 42.0 3,981 29.7 

Five 1,307 9.4 1,713 11.1 808 6.0 

Undetermined and no 

response 3.385 24.4 2,036 13.2 1,783 13.3 

Total _ 13,852 100.0 15,468 100.0 13,410 :00.0 



' For donvalion o( socic<i inOox, '^vo texl, pago 9 



Table A-10.--High School academic standing of Nurse Career-Pattem Study 
participants, by type of program: all years combined 



Associate degree Diploma Baccalaureate 



High school standing No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. 



Top fourth 4,901 35.4 7,467 48.3 8,367 62.4 

Second fourth 5,592 40.4 5,922 38.3 3,672 27.4 

Third fourth 2,032 14.7 1,422 9.2 836 6.2 

Bottom fourth 237 17 106 0.7 118 0.9 

No response 1,090 7,9 551 3.6 417 3.1 

Total 13.852 100.0 15,468 100,0 13,41,: 100.0 
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Table A-11.— Previous attendance at other nursing school by Nurse Career- Pattern 
Study participants, by type of Nurse Career-Pattern S>udy program: all years 

combined 



Associate degree Diploma Baccalaureate 

Previous nursing school No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. 

Previously attended 2.352 17.0 638 4.1 368 2.7 

No previous school 11,500 83.0 14,830 95.9 13.042 97.3 

Total - - __ 13.852 100.0 15.468 100.0 13.410 100.0 



Table A-12.— Comparative location of high school and nursing school, by typo of 
program: all years combined 



Location of high school and 
nursing school 


Associate 


degree 


Diplom 




Baccalaureate 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


Same State 


10.872 


78.5 


12,C68 


83.2 


10,334 


77.1 


Different State 


•:.470 


17.8 


2.472 


16.0 


2,915 


21.7 


Other or no response 


510 


3.7 


128 


0.8 


161 


1.2 


Total 


i3.852 


100.0 


15,468 


100.0 


13410 


100.0 



Table A-13. — Geographical region of nursing school which Nurse Career- Pattern 
Study participants were attending, by type of program: all years combined ^ 



Associate 

degree Diploma Baccalaureate 



NLN region No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. 



Region I North East 3.681 26.6 5.826 37.7 2,797 20.9 

Region II Midwest 2.495 18.0 5,555 35.9 3,087 23.0 

Region III South _ 2,759 19,9 3,187 20.6 4,297 32.0 

Region IV West _ 4,917 35.5 900 5.8 3,229 24.1 

Total 13.852 100 0 15.468 100.0 13,410 100.0 



' For designation o( rogrons. soo lablo 8 



Table A-14.~Prlncipal source of financial support of nursing school attended by 
Nurse Career-Pattern Study participants, by type of program: all years combined 





Associate degree 


Diploma 


Sciccalaureate 


Financial support 


No. 


Pet. 


No. Pet. 


No. Pet. 


Public 

Private 

Total 


11.861 
13.eS2 


85.6 
14.4 
100.0 


1,812 11.7 
13.656 88.3 
15,468 100.0 


9,011 67.2 
4,399 32.8 
13,410 100.0 
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Table A-15.4or selected variables, wep 

Sludy participanls, Fall 1967, and all Nurse Career-Pattern Sludj samples combined 

Natonal Norms Associate degree Diploma Baccalaoreate 



51.8 60,3 
33,&' 32,8 
4,1 2,6 
5,5 2,5 

35.9 58,8 
18,9 210 



62.2 
31.1 
3.1 



54,7 
43.2 
0.7 
0,7 



62,9 60,7 
20,8 22,4 
7,8 7,9 



2-year 4-year 

college college 1967 All 1967 All 1967 
Variab^ Pet Pet Pd Pet. Pel Pd. Pet. 

Age: 

19 and under ^^'^ 

20 and over 

High school academic standing^; 

Top halt 

|A,A-,B+,B,B-1 

Bottom liall 

(C+.C.D) 36,7 

Ethoicgroup; 

While ^''^ 

Black 

Other 

sorelerence: 

loman Catholic 49,3 

Roman Catholic ^^'^ 

17 

Jewish 

None 

Istimatedlami^ income: 

Below $9,999 

$10,00M14,999 ^^'3 

$15,000 and over 



98,5 50,9 56,4 87,2 88,6 84,5 
1,5 46,6 40,9 9,2 8,1 12.6 



85,3 75.0 75,8 



14,6 17.1 16.4 10,6 9.9 7.4 



96,0 91,9 
2,9 6.6 
0 



90,6 90,6 96,2 
6.7 6,9 7.1 3,2 
4,1 2,2 2,0 0,4 1 



57,5 61,0 

40,1 34,7 

0,8 2.0 

0,7 1i 



67,5 
17,9 
5,4 



45.5 
28.1 
16,? 



)le A.15.-for selected variables, weighted National Norms lor freshman women, Fall 1967, and peiterttages ^ of Nurse Career-Pattem 
Study participants, Fall 1967, and all Nurse Career^Pattem Study samples combined 



Nalwnal Norms Associate degree Diploma Baccalaureate 



Variable 



land under 

land over 

I school academic standing 2; 
3p hall 

l,A-,B+,B,B-) 

Dttomhall 

;+.C,D) 

lie group: 

Nte 

lack 

►ther 

Iglous prelerence: 

Ihristlan excluding Roman Catholic 

loman Catholic 



lone 

hated lam'ly income: 

ielow $9,999 

|10W14,999 .... 
|15,000 and over .... 



ERIC 



2-year 4-year 

college collie 1967 All 1967 All 1967 
Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet, Pet. pet. 



92,4 


98,5 


50 s 


56,4 


872 


88,6 


84,5 


86,4 


7fi 


1*5 


466 


409 


9.2 


8,1 


12.6 


10,4 


63.2 


85,3 


75.0 


75,8 


66,0 


86.S 


fin <1 

89.B 


on Q 


OUil 
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i7,1 

Mil 


16.4 


10.C 


9.9 


7,4 


7.1 


87,3 


89.0 


90,6 


90.6 


96,2 


96.0 


91,9 


93.3 


3,9 


6.7 


6,9 


71 


3,2 


2,9 


6,6 


5.4 


8,8 


4.1 


2,2 


2.0 


0.4 


4 A 

1.0 


1.4 


1.1 


49.3 


51,8 


60.3 


62,2 


54,7 


57,5 


61.0 


64.4 


33.1 


33,8 


32.8 


31.1 


43.2 


40.1 


34,7 


31.4 


1.7 


4,1 


2.6 


3.1 


0.7 


0,8 


2.0 


2.2 


5.0 


5.5 


2,5 


2.0 


0,7 


OJ 


1.4 


1.2 


43,2 


35.9 


58,8 


62.9 


60,7 


67.5 


45,5 


50.8 


16,3 


18,9 


24,0 


20,8 


22,4^ 


17,9 


28,1 


25.3 


9,3 


18,0 


9.0 


7.3 


7.9 


5.4 


16.9 


13.8 



i 



•15,-for Jew vaMes, welgM National Norms (or Wman women, Fall 1567, and percentages' of Nune te^M 
StiLypa«pants,Fall19e?,.ndallN«Career.PatternS^ 



_Jgg gljg^ Associate decree Diploma Baccalaureate 
2'year 4-year 



— — ™- ^ _ Pel. Pel. Pel, Pd. pi' 

Fates education in years ~~ '. 

l"? ^^'^ '6.5 te.6 10.4 11 

' 13.3 16.1 15.5 17.7 18.6 lu || 

1317;; 31.1 27.4 29.0 28.8 35.6 32.8 28.5 2f 

15.3 31.9 14.1 14,4 11,9 li.6 28.8 2J 



Fable M!.-For selected variables, weighted National Norms lor Ireshman women, Fall 19(7, and percentages^ of Nurse Career-Pattern 
Study participants, Fall 1967, and all Nurse Career^Pallern Study samples combined-continued 



Nafcnal Norins Associate degree Diploma Baccalaufeale 
4-year 

wllege college 196? All 1967 All 1967 All 



Variable Pet Pet, Pet, Pet, Pel. Pet. Pel. pet. 



lers education in years ^: 

oruoder 1« 8,8 19.2 19.7 16,5 18.6 10.4 11.3 

10,11 22,0 13,3 16.1 15.5 17,7 18.6 11.1 11.1 

1 31,1 27,4 29.0 28.8 35,6 32.8 28.5 28.1 

iJ4,15 17,4 18,7 17.0 17.3 16,4 16J 19.1 19.3 

Sandover 15,3 31,9 14,1 14.4 11,9 11.6 28,6 23.1 



ufce: National Norms lor Eoiefing Cologo Frestimeo, Fall 1967, A CI flesflifcti Reports, Vol. 2, No, 7. 1967, Anencan Counol on Educalion, Wastiington. D,C, pp. 21-25. 

Inweifllited data. All percentaod'i do nol equal lOC percenl due lo exclu^on ol ooncomparable subcategones ana nonresponse, 
iifse CafBflf'Pallefn Study calpgonzod hign school academic slandinf by lourflis, Naliofial Nofins letlef grade, 
ialegories lor Natiooal No iits m <^mm school or less, some higli f/Jiool, high school graduile. 
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Table A-16,— Oraduated/wtthdrew. by family Income at entrance and type 
program: 1962 groups 



Family income at entrance 



Below $5,000- $10,000- $15,000 
$5,000 $9,999 $14,999 and over Total 
Status No ' Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. 



Associate degree 



Graduated - 348 58.1 618 60.7 :08 56.5 73 59.8 1.247 59.2 

wTh^ew ' 251 41.9 400 39.3 160 43.5 49 40.2 860 40.8 

Total 599 100.0 1.018 100.0 368 100.0 122 100.0 2,107 100.0 

Diploma 

Graduated ...- 1.028 65.6 1.684 70.6 522 66.7 148 05.2 3,382 68.1 

'drew 540 34.4 702 29.4 261 33.3 79 34.8 1,582 31.9 

•al 1,568 100.0 2.386 100.0 783 100.0 227 100.0 4,964 100.0 

Baccalaureate 

Graduated 329 49.3 701 49.3 423 52.9 189 53.4 1,642 50.6 

Sd ew 338 50.7 721 50.7 377 47.1 165 46.6 1,601 49.4 

To^^a, 6c 7 100.0 1.422 100.0 800 100.0 354 100.0 3,243 100.0 

' Excludes ambiguous and no response to incon:^ 



Table A-17.- Jraduated/wlthdrew, by family Income at entrance and type of 
program: 1965 group' 



Family income at entrance 

Below $5,000- $10,000- $15,000 
$5,000 $9,999 $14,999 and over Total 
Status No.' P et. No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. 

Associate degree 

Gr Juated ^58 56.1 1,481 62.1 636 59.9 244 58.1 3,019 59.9 

Wimdrew '^3.9 903 37.9 .426 40.1 176 41.9 2,020 40.1 

jota, 1.1 /J 100.0 2.384 100.0 1,062 100.0 420 100.0 5,039 100.0 

Diploma 

GrPduated . 777 67.0 1.922 70.7 722 70.8 177 65.1 3.598 69.6 

Withdrew 382 33 0 795 29.3 298 29.2 95 34.9 1.570 30.4 

Total 1.159 100.0 2,717 100.0 1.020 100.0 272 100.0 5.168 100.0 

Baccalaureate 

Grvjjated 314 46.7 997 52.1 701 54.9 361 53.6 2,373 52.3 

Withdrew - 358 53.3 915 47.9 577 45.1 313 46.4 2.163 47.7 

Total 672 100.0 1.912 100.0 1.278 100.0 674 100.0 4,536 1^^. Q 

' Excludes amDiguCoS and no response to income 
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Table A-1 8.— Graduated/withdrew, by family iricome at entrance and type of 
program: 1967 group' 



Family incom e at entrance 

^ Below $5,000- $10,000- $15,000 

$5 000 $9,999 $1 4.999 and over Total 
Status No. ' Pet. No> Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. 

Assoeiate degree 

Graduated 571 55.3 1.609 63.9 952 65,7 344 63.6 3,476 62,8 

Withdrew 461 44.7 908 36,1 496 34,3 197 36.4 2.062 37.2 

Total 1.032 100.0 2,517 100.0 1.448 100,0 541 100,0 5.538 100,0 

Diploma 

Graduated 500 72.7 1,422 74,1 676 70.3 235 68,5 2,833 72,4 

Withdrew 1B8 27.3 497 25.9 285 29.7 108 31.5 1,078 27.6 

TotaU."---"---"------ 688 100.0 1,919 100.0 9 61 100,0 343 100.0 3,911 100,0 

Baccalaureate 

Graduate 291 47.9 879 58.2 809 61.8 480 60.7 2.459 58,3 

Withdraw 317 52.1 631 41,8 501 38.2 311 39,3 1.760 41.7 

Iota; ..;;;". ;;"..„ 608 loo.o 1.510 100.0 1.310 100.0 791 100.0 4,219 100,0 

' Excludes amDtguous and no respO'^^»- to income 
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Appendix B 

RATE OF RETURN OF QUESTIONNAIRES 
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Table B-1 .-Response to questionnaire at graduation, by program and year of 

entrance 

Associate degree 

Questionnaires ' 1962 1965 1967 Total 

(Q2) No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. 

Returned-- - 1.287 96.3 3,163 ~i67~^:^2r~90.7 7,871 9^ 

Not returned 49 3.7 122 3.7 351 9.3 522 6.2 

loSisent 1.336 100.0 3,295 100.0 3,772 100.0 8,393 100.0 

Diploma 

Returned 3,621 98.2 3,852 96 8 2,962 95.1 10,435 96.8 

Not returned 68 1 8 126 3 2 151 4.9 345 3.2 

ToTalLent 3,689 100.0 3,978 100 0 3,113 100.0 10,780 100.0 

Baccalaureate 

Returned 1.800 96.4 2.374 90.9 2.422 89.3 6.596 91.7 

Not returned 68 3.6 238 9.1 290 10.7 596 8.. 

jofaZt 100.0 2.612 100.0 2.712 1000 7192 100.0 



Table B-2.-Response to questionnaire by those who wtthdrew, by program, and 

year of entrance 



Associate degree 



1962 

Questionnaires No. Pet. 



1965 1967 Total 



Returned 647 68.3 

Not returned .- 300 31.7 

Total sent 947 100 0 



Returned - 1.424 80.6 

r.'M returned 343 19.4 

otalsent 1.767 100.0 



No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


1.702 
540 
2,242 


76.0 
24.0 
100.0 


1.609 
661 
2.270 


70.9 
29.1 
100.0 


3.958 
1.501 
5.459 


72.5 
27.5 
100.0 




Diploma 








1.387 
354 
1.741 


79.7 
20.3 
100.0 


909 
271 
1.180 


77.0 
23.0 
100.0 


3.720 
968 
4.688 


79.4 
20.6 
100.0 



Baccalaureate 



Returned - 1.360 74.2 1,337 54.8 1.249 64.1 3,946 63.5 
N rTtumed";::--- 472 25.8 1,102 45.2 698 35.9 2,272 36. 
Total sent — 1.832 100.0 2,439 100.0 1,947 100.0 6,218 100.0 
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Figure C-t.-Nurse Career-Pattern Study model 
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withdrawal Questionnaire: All Samples 



NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR NURSING 

RESEARCH AND STUDIES SERVICE Idcnt. No.^ 

NURSE CAR£gR«PATnPN STlfDY 



2603 



Naaac: 



Addrest:^ ^^Q^" Married WUow DW. Sg. 16- 

No. of Children: jy. 



Part I: 

When you Uft the nursing program, m what year of the program were you enrolled? 
U-.r. 3rd^r. .t^r. 3t^.. 

Did you work f.r prv .t ,oy t:r^ when you were enrolled m .chool to study nur.lngt 
Tc« □ Ho □ 



19- 



If yea, approximately what were your total earnings? $100 or leti 

101 to 500 

JOl to 1,000 

ove» 1,000 

What kind of work did you do? 

' , 22- 

By whon were you employed? 23 

Did you receive a .cholar.hlp to help pay for your nursing education? Yea Q No □ 24- 

If y-'S, approximately what was the total amount of acholarshlp help? 

$100 or less 25- 

ni to 500 

501 to 1,000 

over 1,000 

If yes. approximately what was the total amount of the loan(a)t 
Federal W urge TratnlnR Act pthtT 

$100 or less $ioO TTubb 27- 

1° t° 500 „d/or 101 to 500 28- 

501 to 1.000_ 501 to 1.000— 

over 1,000 1^000 — 

— reason for your leaving the nursing program? 
(Check only one) 

Scholastic failure p^ny or personal problem. 

No longer interested m Financially unable to continue 29- 

nurs ng as a career to enter another nursing program 30, 

Considered by faculty to ba Poor health 

unsulted for nursing Other 

Marriage . — 

Pregnancy 

31- 
32- 



26- 
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hUc you enrolled In wy other nuralng progrim since leaving the program Indicated 
m Part I? Yes □ No □ 

If yes, what type of nursing program? 
Q Practical or vocational 
Q Associate degree or conraunlty college 

Hospital dlplomm 
n Baccalaureite or college 
what is your present status regarding the above program? 
Have graduated 
( I An still enrolled 
rn withdrew 
pl Other (specify) 



Have you attended any other educational program since leaving the nuralr* ^rogi 
Yea □ No □ 

If yes, what was your major subject of study or tralrlng? 



36- 

37- 
3d- 



Are you employed at the present time? Yes □ No Q ^9- 
If yes, what type of work are you doing? Check the 'one that best describes 
your work: 

1, Registered professional nurse 

2, Licensed practical or vocational nurse 

^ 3. Nursing aide, orderly, nursing assistant, psychiatric aide, or- 

similar position . ^ u .ti-K fi-u 

Technical or professfcnal work In or relited to the health field, 
"~ i.e., hospital laboratoty technician, sanitarian. X-ray rachnlclan, 
physical thetapy, occupational therapy, dental hygiene 

5. Clerical or accounting type of work In a hospital, nursing hooa, 
— clinic or doctor's office, Infirmary or health service 

6. Teacher In a public or private school, college, or university 
~ 7. Social welfare type of work not for a hospital, nursing hone, o" 

clinic , _ ^ 

_ 8. Sotae other type of employment (Please specify) 

If you Uve not alrcaMy done so, would you like to return to nursing school? 

Yes □ No □ 
!f yes, what Is the £)ne nuln reason you have not yet returned to nursing 
school ? 

1 I Scholastic requlrementa 

n rir'anclal requirements 

[~1 Harri.ipc And home le-r'^i'slollltles 



Al- 



A2- 



Meuirh r-iasun*: r^rm Approved 



budttec bureau 
NO? C8.6S37 
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Q2 Questionnaire for Associate Degree and Diploma Graduates 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR NURSING 
Reteorch and Sluciiet Service 



CAREER-PATTERN STUDY 



etne fnnt; 



Pfrmonent Addf«»: 



Single Mar. Widow. Div. 
□ □ □ □ 

(Pleoie checJt one) 

Nymber of Children: 



Sep. 

□ 



(Stote) 



Nome ond odd ret* of perwn whc ^ould forword 
noil if you nyjve during the next year: 



If rnorried, htflbond'* (wife'i) occuporion: 



Socio! Securiry Number: 
Nome: 

City: 



(Pleme Print) 



Hulbond'i (wlfe'i) employer: 



HIghett number of yeori of ichool hyibond (wife) completed (circle oppropriote number): 
under 8, B, 9, 10, II, 12, 13, M, 15, 16, over 16 
Do you plon to continue to do nuriing work while morried? 



Do you n<3w plan fo leek further educotlonol preporct.'on in nurilng ofter graduation from thii progrom? 

o, If yei, where would you like 
to go for thii preporolion? 



b. tf yei, h^jw do you expect to poy for Scholarjhip or fellowjhlp □ 

V.m fyrther preporotion (check only one)? From perjonol or fomily SQvingi □ 

By froney eorned working os o nurie G 

Scholorifitp and savings G 

Sovingi ond eorningi G 

ScKolarihip ond eorr^ir^gs G 

Scholonhip, sovinOl, ond earr^inQl G 

None of the obovO G 

Check the clinlcol field in which you now th-nk you would like ta work at the four t»me» lilted: 





1 yr, ofter 
groduation 


5 yri . ofter 
groduotion 


10 yrt. ofter 
groduotion 


15 yr . offer 
grodtxitlon 


Medlcol Nunlng 










Surgicol Nuriing 










Moternity Nuriing 










^Hild Nuriing 










Pjychiotric Nyrilng 










Generol Nuriing 










Heolfh field, but r>ct nuriing (ipecify) 










Other (specify) 











9 
10 
11_ 

12 

M 



16 
17" 



IB 
19" 



20 
21 



22_ 
23_ 
24_ 
25_ 

26 

27_ 

28 

29_ 

30 

3r 

32_ 
33_ 
34 



35 
36_ 
37 
38"" 



39 
40_ 
4I_ 
42 
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Check the type of employer for whom you rx)»» rSInk you would like to be workin?^ of the four fimei lilted: 





1 yr . uffer 


5 yri. ofter 


10 yrl* ofter 


15 yri. ofter 




graduation 


groduotion 


groduotion 


groduotion 


Hoipirol 










Nuriing Home 










Public. Heolfh Agency 










School (school nunc) 










School o( /tuning (teoching) 










lndm»ry 










Irxiividuol (pfivnte duty) 










Doctor, Dentljt, etc. 










Other (jpecify) 











V/hot fyp« of position do you wijh to hove ot the following four timei: 





1 yr . ofter 

graduation 


5 yn . ofter 
groduotion 


10 yrs . ofter 
groduotion 


15 yrs* ofter 
groduotion 


Stoff Nor^e 










Privote Doty Nun? 










Heod Nurse 










Supervising Nurse 










Teocher of Nunes 










AdminisTrotor of Nursing 










Conji.'ltont in Nuriing 










Rrtrorch in Nursing 










Otfier specify) 











Did you work for pay ot ony time since you entered this school to study nursing? Y« □ No □ 



If vei, oppfoxirrxjlely whot were >our TOTAL eornings? $100 or less □ 

$101 to $500 □ 

$501 to $1,000 □ 

over $1,000 a 




By whom were you employed? 



Did you receive o -tholor^hip to help pov for your nuning educotion? Yes □ No □ 

Wos this scholarship from the Government (Federal, State, or Locol Government)? Yei □ No □ 56 
Give opnroxlrrxjte TOTAL amount of oM scholarship owistonce: Leis thon $500 D 57 

$501 to $1,000 a 

$1,001 to $l,bOO □ 
$1,50! to $2,000 □ 
over $2,000 D 

Did you borrow ony money to help pay expersei resulting from otter>dlng the school of nuning? Y« □ No □ 

Wos this money borrowed under the provisions of the Fede'ol Nune Training Act? Yes □ No □ 58 

Giveopproxlmate TOTAL omount of oil loan assistance: L«s thon $500 □ 59 

$501 to $1,000 □ 
$1,000 ro $1,500 □ 
$1,501 to $2,000 □ 
over $2,000 □ 



NLN/BLT 
DENTA - 15 
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Questionnaire for Baccalaureate Graduates 
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NATIONAL LEAGUt FOR NURSING 
Rwoorch ond Studi« Service 



CAREER-PATTERN STUDY 



"iPleoje Ptint) 



PerTKJnenf Addrnt: 



Single Mor . Widow . Div . 
□ □ □ □ 

(Pleose check one) 

Number of Children: 



Sep. 

□ 



(City) 



(StUlB) 



Nomf ond oddretj of perjon who vwould forword 
moil if you move durir>g rhe ne^r yeor: 



If morrled, hy^bond'j (wife'j) occupation: 



Social Security Numbei 
Nome; 
Street: 
City: 



(Pleoje Print) 



Stutc; 



Mwbond't (wjfe't) employer: 



Migheit number of yeort of tchool hmbcnd (wife) ccmpleted (circle upproprlote number): 
underS, 8, 9, to, n, 12. 13, U, 15, 16, over 16 
Do you plon to continue to do nurjing work while morrled? 



Do you now plon to teek further -ducotionol preporotion In nuning oftCf graduo* ?n from th!t progrom? 

o. If yrj, where would you like 
to go for thit preporotion? 



b. If ye*, how do you expect to poy for Scholonhip or felb*^^ip n 

th.t further pr-parotion (check only of>e)? From per?oool or fofr- . lOvinrr; 11 

By money eorned wOr* ■; tn o nune 

Scholortnip ond saving ! ' 

Sowlngj ond earnings G 

Scholorihip oixJ eornir>9t □ 

Schotorihip, tovingt, and eomlnQS □ 

None of the obove □ 

Check th4» c'-nicol field in which you row think you would like to work ot the four tlmw listed: 





1 yr. ofter 
groduotlon 


3 yrt . after 
groduation 


10 yn. ofter 
groduotion 


15 yr . oft-r 
groduotion 


Medicol Nuftlng 










Surgicol Nuriing 










Motermty Nuning 










Child Nurting 










Pjychiotric Nurting 










Generol Nufting 










Heolth field, but not nurting (specify) 










Other (tp^cify) 











9 

10_ 

12 
13 
H 



16_ 
17 



19 



20_ 
21 



22_ 
23_ 
24 
25_ 

26 

27 

28_ 

29__ 

30 

31 

32_ 
33_ 
34 



35_ 
36_^ 
37 
38"" 



39 
40 
41" 
42 



129 



164 



2601 



Ch,ck tS« typ. of .mployer for v*hom yo^ now *ink you would lik. to b. worV ng o. »h« fouf .irrm li.t«d: 

jl5 yn. of fir 



Hoipitol 



N'jning Homt 



Public H>ol>h Agtncy" 



School (ichool nunw) 



School of Nurjing (l»oching) 



Induitfy 

Indlvidwwi (fxivor* duty) 



Doctor. Dtntiit, ■*c7 
QthtT (ipeci>y) 



I yr . of l«r 
grodjotion 



5 yn. oftif jlO yn. o/tef 



gfoduot'on 



yoduotion 



groduotion 



Whot \fp9 of po«;»!on do you wlih »o Hovt ot ttii fonowir»9 four timti 
Stoff Nwne 



P>lvo> » Duty Nun» 



Ttochtf of Nun M 



Admi nli>rotor of h4uf»'ng 

Coxulfont in Nuninq 

-c -T - — TT : ■ - - 



ft»<toich tn hi '•jing 



J yr . oft«r 

grod option 



5 yn . oftif 

giodyotion 



10 yn. oftif 

moduotion 



15 yn . oftff 

groduotion 



Did you -vofk for poy of ony tim» .inc. yOu .nl.r.d thi. .chool to ,tudy nj„irvg? Y«. □ No □ 



If y«i, oppfonimotely whot weft yotrf TOTAL •Ofniftfl*? 



SI00oiI«ii □ 

SlOltoJSOO □ 

S50I to SI, 000 □ 

ovffSI,000 □ 



Whot kind of wotk did you do?_ 
By whom you tmploy^? 



Did you ffctive o icI.Jonhip to htip pay fof youf nufiing wJucotion? Y« □ No □ 

Wailhiiicholofihipffomth«Cov.fnfT,.nt(Ftdtrol. Slot., Of Ucol Gov.rrvn.nt) ? Y« □ No □ 



Give oppfotinyjle TOTAL ofDOwnt of 
oil icholorihip oiiiilonc: 



Len ihon SI, 000 □ 

SI, 001 to SI, 500 □ 

SI, 501 to S2,000 □ 

S2.00I to S2,500 □ 



S7. 501 to S3, 000 □ 

S3, 001 lo S3, 500 □ 

S3, 501 to S4, 000 □ 

ovir $4,000 □ 



43_ 
44 

46 



47_ 
48 
49" 
50" 



51_ 
52 



S3 
54" 



55 



56_ 
57 



Did yo. I. "ow ony rrKjn.y ro h.lp poy ..p.f««l f«uUlnfl fmm otfoding ih. .chool of nufling? Y« □ No □ 
Wo, .1 rT..ney bof'owed und.f th. pfovillof^ of th. F.d.fol Nun. T^jining Ad ^ Y« □ No □ 



G.»'» oppfoxiffot. TOTAL omount of 
oil lo'jn oiiiitonc; 



L.ii Ihon Sl.OOO □ 

SI, 001 ro SI, vy) n 

SI, 501 to 1?.()<jO □ 

S2,00l to VJ.yM □ 



S:^,50l to S3,000 □ 

S3,00Ho S3,500 □ 

S3, 501 to S4,000 □ 

ov.f S4,000 O 



58_ 
59 



NUJ/BIT 
DENfA - 15 



m 



16o 



